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ARE OUR SCHOOLS SUCCESS- 
FULLY PREPARING FOR 
CITIZENSHIP?! 
FranKLy I do not know the answer to 
I know only what a few 
I do not 
know whether the system of high 


S question. 
ols in this country are doing. 


s in which I am immediately inter- 
is successfully preparing its pupils 
enship. For, as in all things edu- 
mal, to-day we sow—ten years hence, 
eration hence, some one else reaps 
t we have sown—possibly a rich harvest 
wheat, perchance but tares! 
Not daring to say I know, I venture to 
merely that I suspect that the majority 
schools in this country are not success- 


I hold this 


rehension because my observations lead 


preparing for citizenship. 


me to believe that success in any enterprise 
y comes by accident, rarely emerges as 
by-product of some other enterprise. 
m the days of the Fathers we have 
eached the doctrine that training for 
tizenship in a democracy is the main pur- 
se of the school and then we have set as 
mmediate aims preparation for college 

for a voeation or for complete living, 
nd have blindly trusted in some force out- 


‘ 


side of ourselves to produce this ‘‘on 
aper’’ chief objective of democratic edu- 
tion. And what has been done in the 
st is, I suspect, still being done in the 
st majority of schools to-day. 
May I now lay aside my suspicions of 
hat other schools are doing and talk of 
what one system of secondary schools is 
ng to do in preparation for citizenship 
and why it is doing it? 
1 Address at the Convention of the Association 
‘ Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Lehigh University, Novem- 


, 1923. 
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We of the high schools in New York City 
find ourselves confronted by probably a 
unique problem in the world history. We 
have in these schools one hundred thousand 
boys and girls, of whom 60 to 70 per cent. 
are of alien birth or of at least alien par- 
entage and certainly of alien ideals, of alien 
heritage. Within a few years these youth 
are to be the dominating political power 
in our city. And they are to be the domi- 
nating power at a time when government is 
to play a larger part in the welfare of the 
citizen than ever before. Other civiliza- 
tions have been confronted with overwhelm- 
ing alien masses, but they have not ad- 
mitted such aliens to the status of citizens. 
But we have one and one half millions from 
Russia and southern Europe, trained in the 
conviction that government is something 
that restrains the freedom, that hinders 
the development of the individual; 200,- 
000 of the African race, largely from 
sections of the country where they have 
been denied rights which the Constitution 
is supposed to guarantee them; and thou- 
sands of others from lands where govern- 
ment has been viewed as an instrument of 
oppression. The task is set us of the 
schools to take the children of those aliens 
and make of them Americans who are so 
well informed in matters civie and _ polit- 
ical, who have so grown into the conception 
of government as a beneficent institution 
that they are not only willing but desirous 
to make the discharge of civic duties one 
of the chief tasks of life. 

As we have studied this problem we have 
become convinced that we have largely 
failed in our problem because of certain 
fundamental false among 
which are the following: 


assumptions, 


(1) That a good man is necessarily a good 


citizen. 
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(2) That even an intelligent man is necessarily 
a good citizen. 

(3) That 
government coupled even with knowledge of the 


mere knowledge of the structure of 


activities, the functions of government, gives a 
training effective for the making of good citizens. 
This is the error some of our patriotic societies 
are making, by their campaign for laws compelling 
our Constitution for so 


the teaching of many 


minutes each week. 

We of New York City have based our 
program of civie training on the following 
basic beliefs: 

(1) We have parted company for good with 
Spencer’s dictum that that best 
We hold rather that govern 


government is 
which governs least. 
ment has become so all embracing in the range of 
its activities that we are immersed in it as in an 
atmosphere and may say, as was said of old—‘‘In 
it we live and move and have our being.’’ 

(2) Government has become such a highly com- 
plicated process that it needs to be carried on by 
experts. 

(3) Such government by experts will continue 
to exist in a democracy only when there is a domi- 
nating body of intelligent, trained voters with an 
established right attitude. 

(4) Such trained voters with such an attitude 
can not be evolved as a by-product of any system 
of education, but must be produced by a well 
conceived system of specialized training holding 
fast to very definite objectives. 

(5) Such specialized training must include in 
its objectives not merely a comprehension of the 
structure of government, the interrelation of its 
parts and their functions, but above all such a 
kindling of the emotions as will result in the crea- 
tion of an abiding right attitude. 

(6) This right attitude that we desire is to be 
built not merely on a feeling of good will but on 
the conviction that government is a positive help- 
ing agency, essentially constructive in its nature, 
not negative, not restraining; that government is 
never abstract but always personal; that in reality, 
our text writers to the contrary, we live not under 
a government of laws but under a government in 
the last analysis of men, that, when all goes well 
or when something goes ill, that far-away, imper- 
sonal government is not to blame; it is always 
some man, some man with a name, some John 
Jones who lives at some definite place or who has 
an office on a certain street, who has done badly 
or who has neglected to do the special job which 
the citizen has paid him to do. 

This right attitude which is the very core of 
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the good citizen is built up further as t 
that for 
is therefore a remedy, a rem 


is made to realize every gov 
ill there 
hands of some man, a higher John ‘Jones 
compel the lower John Jones to make ¢ 
wrong actions or his failure to play his part a 
the all-embracing task of government. 
And this right attitude is further built 
as the citizen has formed the fixed hal 
garding derelictions in public officials, not as pe; I 
sonal offenses against him alone, but as ag let af 
the whole citizenry of which he himself is g the | 
operating member. 
This right attitude of the citizen is « 
only as tne citizen converts this conviction jp: 
the duty of being disagreeable to the derelict, o¢ Art 
taking infinite pains to see to it that it is , 
comfortable for public 
This right attitude is rea tive 


servants to efficient in 
than to be negligent. 
ized moreover only as the citizen conceives it 
duty to give his approval and support to th: 
lie servant who is playing his part as best hy: 
This right attitude also includes somewhat 
missionary fervor, a realization of the possibilit i ta 
of converting his associates to his point and of ness 
thus multiplying himself many times as a 
of government by those fit to govern. 
(7) This right attitude of the 
kindled emotion must be responsive to a1 


citizen, 


gence trained to function in things civic. 1 
voter often fails in his vote to 1ealize his as 
tions because he has been the victim of a sloga funct 
‘*the honest dollar’’—‘‘the friend of the poor of th 
‘*high prices are caused by the excess profits 
‘*protection for 
by the interests.’’ It is our belief that a tr — 


American labor’ ’—‘‘ do: 

ing in mathematics, or foreign language, or « out al 
English, does not necessarily produce this tra for 
intelligence in fields political. This 
must therefore be fed on a diet political, s 


intel munit 
by an 


economic, in order to evolve a wisdom | Notw; 
AOTWI 


social, economic, the wisdom needed for living : 
a world of to-day dominated by these facto: mas 1 
(9) The well disposed intelligent voter must which 
this day and generation have some degree of wor who 1 
outlook. Washington’s Farewell Address can 
longer be his guide. He must know world cor 
tions and world problems in order to choose int 
gently his governors, who must deal with problems 
which no longer can be merely national in s 


(10) This citizen, motivated by a good ® for cit 


who h 
factio 
Sue 


New 


dominated by a trained intelligence, acquainte: For 
with world conditions, must be not the except need « 
citizen but every citizen, if the schools are to & the on 
fully successful in preparing for the servic ne 

nt 


democracy. 


the citi; 











This vocation of citizen is therefore the 

n constant for all pupils in our schools. 
g for this vocation must therefore be the 
stant in every course in every school. Train- 

g s degree of intensity may not be possible 
for every pupil in the lower group but it is cer- 

nly possible for every pupil of the group of 

ndary schools and colleges here assembled. 

| have outlined the philosophy on which 
we have based our training for citizenship, 
the objectives of such training. Are these 
bjectives realized in the course of study 

the average school of this association? 
Are they even conceived as desirable ob- 

tives of the secondary school? 

In part I believe they are, for, irrespec- 
tive of the eurriculum, there is in every 
s«hool a training of the students through 
their voluntary associations, which develops 

them a love for the institution, a spirit 

fair play, of team work, and a willing- 
ness to sacrifice self for the common good— 
qualities which are the best possible foun- 
ation for the state of mind which is the 
great objective of our civie training. But 
too often this foundation lacks the super- 
structure that causes this foundation to 
function in eivie life. I find the product 

‘this training engaged in philanthropic 
work, serving as trustees of schools and 
olleges, of hospitals and clubs, but with- 
out any interest in or sense of responsibility 
for the kind of publie schools his com- 
munity enjoys or for the service rendered 
by any department of the city government. 
Notwithstanding his many advantages, he 
has not the aggressively right attitude 
which makes the useful citizen, the man 
who visions what governments need, and 
who has the will to bring about the satis- 
faction of these needs. 

Such is the creed of the high schools of 
New York City in this matter of training 
for citizenship. 

For the working out of this creed we 
need one unit of studies for each year of 
the secondary school course, as follows: 

Unit I. A study of what government does for 
the citizen and what the citizen should do: a study 
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=~) 
to 


of the essential nature of the American Govern- 
ment, of the qualities which enter into the making 
of the American of to-day, of the contributions 
of Madison, Hamilton, Marshall, Webster, Lincol: 
to what we call Americanism, as a means of 
pressing the pupils with the qualities needed in 
the political leaders of to-day. 

Unit II. A study of America’s relations to 
other countries and conditions, of the policies and 
beliefs of those countries which have made them 
what they are as elements in our governmental 
problems. 

Unit 111. 


and measures which, during the past one hundred 


A study of the forces, of the men 


and fifty years, have brought about the America 
of to day. 
Unit IV. 


application of economic theory to the varied prob 


A study of economic theory and the 


lems of the relations of society to the individual, 
with a view to developing in the pupils the power 
of clear thinking and of arriving at sound judg 
ments based on evidence. 

To devote one fourth of the time of the 
secondary period of education to specific 
training for citizenship is not to sacrifice 
to vocational ends the larger life of the boy 
but is rather to give him as a by-product 
an enlargement of vision, a power of analy- 
sis, of constructive thinking and of accurate 
expression. Good citizenship is to be the 
purposed product, culture and developed 
intelligence, the by-product. 

All school activities are to be so con- 
ducted as to contribute toward the great 
end of producing good citizens by develop- 
ing in each student the government of him- 
self, by himself, a willingness to sacrifice 
for the common good and to accept a re- 
sponsible share in administering school com- 
munity life. 

Unit I of this course, together with some 
fundamental principles of Unit IV, and a 
modified Unit III, might well be taught in 
years 7 and 8 of the elementary school, and 
in all junior high schools. Thus the pres- 
sure for the elimination of other high school 
subjects would be lessened. 

If you were to read our syllabus for first 
year civics without first reading the intro- 
duction, you would conclude that we were 
merely teaching the boy a lot of facts about 
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the government of his city, We do teach 
him what this department does and what 
that department does for him. But facts 
are but the instruments through which we 
hope to impress the idea that from the time 
he rises in the morning on through the 
night while he sleeps, some governmental 
agency near or far away is ceaselessly 
caring for him. Our aim is not the aeecumu- 
lation of a heap of knowledge not even 
discipline, but the creation of the necessary 
state of mind. 

Every one of our units of work must be 
appraised in the light of its objectives, its 
peculiar function in our unitary plan of 
citizen training. 

But in our plan of training for citizen- 
ship, we enlist all school activities. We do 
not favor the school city nor any artificial 
self government plan. We hold that the 
best form of student self government is 
the government of each pupil by himself. 
To this end we are opposed to all rules for 
rules’ sake. That is, we believe that no rule 
should ever be promulgated unless at the 
same time with the rule the reason there- 
for is also announced, the only valid reason 
being the possibility of better living condi- 
tions for the stude»: himself. We favor 
the development of qualities of leadership, 
of the ability to govern others, of the crea- 
tion of a cooperative spirit through the 
delegation to service squads and kindred 
organizations of actual tasks which need to 
be performed. With the task we delegate 
the authority needed for the performance 
of the task. 

Do we realize the aims we have set forth, 
such as the creation of a right attitude ?— 
the government of each individual by him- 
self? 

I have known a school in which on the 
first day of the term with 3,800 pupils in 
the building, of whom 1,000 were there for 
the first time, every teacher has been at a 
faculty meeting from 9 to 10 A.M. and not 
a sign of disorder anywhere in the build- 





ing! Is this successful training 
zenship ? 


A civies teacher in Brooklyn noticed ¢ 


the trees in the Bay Ridge section w 


danger of destruction from bag worm 
crusade against these worms was instity: 


rs 


~ 


among her pupils. Over 50,000 


were brought to the school to be by» 


Aid 


and many trees were saved. 


As a practical application of our citize) 


ship training, over 9,000 pupils ar 


as block captains, cooperating with 


street cleaning department in its anti-litte; 


campaign. 
Two winters ago, during the Ch 
vacation, at a time of heavy snowfa! 


eral hundred of our high school boys, as 2 
civie service, shovelled snow for sey 
days and did far more work than the regu 


ty 
IS 


Mf 


lar force. And so I might multipl) 


amples. Seemingly we are realizing our 


aim, the creation of a state of mind. 


question we can not answer yet is as to 


abiding nature. 
A citizenship which shall save the 


needs for most people what is almost a 
generation, a more enlightened self inter 
est, a habit of surveying problems, as som 
thing objective to one’s self, of seeing wit! 


eyes undimmed by self interest. The 
is too great, too large to be accomplis! 


State 


1ed 


one generation. But in my judgment | 


incumbent upon us school men to und 


take the task, to carry on and lea\ 
issue with the gods. The State is e 


gered. Only the schools ean save it, and 


they by conscious, intelligent effort. 


JOHN L. TILDSLEY 


District SUPERINTENDENT FOR HIGH 
Scnoo.ts, New York Crry 





. & 
{ 


ndan- 


CRITERIA OF EDUCATIONAL 


RESEARCH 


I 
Any piece of educational resear 


er 


. ; 
jor 


evaluated according to several standa 











which the following are the most impor- 
(1) the 


roblem; | its thoroughgoing analysis 


The exact delimitation of 
2) l 


to constituent elements or subordinate 


problems; (3) its historica! background, 
especially those researches which contrib- 


(4) 
method or 


toward its solution; the seleetion 
the 


suited to its investigation; (5) the eareful 


use of methods best 


lection and critical evaluation of data 
ring upon it; (6) the sound interpreta- 
of data in relation to it; and (7) 
‘hing the conclusion to 
hich the data lead. 
Sound research bears critical examination 


While 


are subjective in some respects, yet 


solution or 
most reasonably 
according to these seven standards. 


competent research workers in education 
would probably agree closely enough in 
ippraising any investigation according to 
them. They do, however, include prin- 
ciples and elements which are more or less 
objective. When we apply them to much 
that is published as educational research 
we agree with Rugg’ that ‘‘most of our so- 
called ‘educational research’ is not educa- 
tional research at all. It is largely school 
administration: the giving of tests, the de- 
termining of scores, computations of aver- 
ages and their comparisons with ‘norms,’ 
the oeeasional study of individual pupils 
and the making of remedial recommenda- 
tions.’ 

The exact delimitation of a problem im- 
plies not only an exact statement of it, but 
also some indication of closely related, ex- 
cluded problems. We recall from our logic 
that one function of negation is to locate 
more accurately the limits of affirmation. 
Well-defined limits are necessary to effec- 
tive collection, evaluation and interpreta- 
tion of data, and are an aid to clear think- 
ing and the more economical use of the 
worker’s time. The analysis of the prob- 
lem is an aid in its delimitation, and is a 
distinet step toward its solution. A com- 
i 


1 Twenty-First Yearbook, p. 
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prehensive knowledge of the literature of 


a problem helps in its analysis and in 
selecting the best methods for its investi- 
gation, and usually saves the worker much 
time. 
sion to refer to any research upon an im 


Then, too, persons who have ocea 


portant problem should be able to find (a 


a brief critical review of the work don 


upon it by others, together with (b) a eare 
fully selected bibliography of their pub 
lished researches upon it. 

Stating in sufficient detail the plan and 
method of pursuing the research is now an 
The 
and value of research in all fields of learn- 
the 
method by The 
history of scientific discovery in physics, 


almost universal practice validity 


ing are indissolubly connected with 
which it is prosecuted. 


chemistry, biology, medicine and geology 


shows the importance of method. An out- 
standing feature of the development of 
education during the past twelve years, 


especially in the field of educational psy- 
chology, has been the building up of sound 
methods of research. Unless we know the 
plan and method of the investigation, we 
know neither the validity of the results 
nor, at times, their full import and mean 
ing. Thus, a report,’ giving data on the 
vocabularies of five-year old children in 
three typical kindergartens, gives no infor- 
mation as to the method by which a child’s 
vocabulary was determined. The import- 
ance of method is further evidenced by the 
use of laboratory and ‘‘case’’ methods in 
subjects far removed from the physical, 
biological and chemical sciences. 

Methods of educational research may be 
the historiecal- 
The 
former is widely used in history, geology, 
and in 


divided into two classes 


comparative and the experimental. 
geography, economics, sociology 
many problems in such special fields of 
education as administration, philosophy 
of education education. 


and secondary 


2 Report of Committee of Council on Education 
for Scotland, 1906, p. 287. 
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data are collected 


and used in an attempt to reconstruct the 


Source materials and 
past or to understand present problems, 


situations, institutions. The experimental 


method studies ‘‘properly selected cases’’ 
under ‘‘earefully eontrolled conditions,’’ 
and seeks to determine cause and effect re- 
lations by observing or measuring the suc- 
cessive changes which accompany the suc- 
cessive variation of one or more elements 
in the situation. It has come into wide 
use in education at the same time that ob- 
jective tests and scales have been devised 
and improved for 
ment. Both methods require careful col- 
lection and critical data. 
Prejudice and bias of any source materials 


educational measure- 


evaluation of 


have to be discovered and properly dis- 
counted. Data secured by experimental 
procedures are always in need of critical 
evaluation. Pitfalls are numerous. Mis- 
takes may easily invalidate the results. 
Certain other methods are used in edu- 
cational research. In collecting data the 
questionnaire method has been widely used 
and much abused. Little need be said of 
it as a method in educational psychology 
since Thorndike’s criticism that ‘‘the igno- 
rance of a thousand people is no better 
than that of one; truth can not be manu- 
factured from constant errors by getting a 
great number of them.’’* The value of data 
secured from questionnaires depends upon 
the competence, willingness and care of 
those answering them. They were so nu- 
merous a few years ago that persons doing 
significant things in education were too 
busy to bother answering them, especially 
when sent out by persons of whose quali- 
fications to deal with the problems nothing 
was known. A laudable attempt has been 
made recently to limit questionnaires in 
respect to their number and in respect to 
the qualifications of the senders. Further- 
more, if the questionnaires are clear, defi- 
nite and not easily misunderstood by those 


3 ‘‘Educational Psychology,’’ I, p. 32. 
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filling them out; if allowance is made 
possible bias of small percentage of blanks 
filled out, so as to avoid the naive assum] 
tion that the data from the ones return 
are typical of those that would be obtained 
if all had been filled out; and if ther 
used some adequate means of checking ay 
swers and making records, which, when. 
ever possible, can be treated by quantita 
tive methods; then, this method may 
used in eases where information is needed 
to supplement that in the various reports 
bulletins and other publications. 

As a phase of the experimental method 
the clinical or method has been 
developing; it is likely to have a still wider 
development in all problems referring t 
individual pupils, especially in cases where 
intensive diagnostic and remedial measures 
are involved. An equally important devel- 
opment in recent years is the application 
of statistical method to educational re- 
search, especially in standardizing and 
evaluating tests and scales and in evalu- 
ating and interpreting data. 


‘ease’ 


II 


A brief survey of numerous studies in 
education shows that the more common 
deficiencies are (A) in planning and prose- 
euting the research, (B) in collecting and 
evaluating data, and (C) in interpreting 
data and forming conclusions. Aside from 
inadequate knowledge of the problem, t 
common shortcoming in prosecuting 
searches is the feilure to continue them 
long enough to give other than ‘‘tentative 
eonclusions.’’ (a) Cost of continuing the 
research, (b) inability to study eases long 
enough on account of removal from school 
or community or other causes, and (¢ 
eagerness to ‘‘get into print,”’ 
the chief reasons for tentative or prelim- 
inary reports of researches which are then 
abandoned. Appropriations from research 
funds to properly qualified investigators 
working on important problems are 4 


" seem to be 
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mely aid to sound educational research. 

uncompleted studies are undesir- 

ble because the half-truths 

ich they often yield may exert a harm- 
i] influence upon educational practice. 

In collecting and evaluating data four 

are frequently 


or untruths 


uestionable procedures 


1) Tests are given and seored by per- 
ns of whose accuracy and efficiency in so 
ing little or nothing is definitely known. 


The competency of those giving and scor- 
ng tests needs to be known rather than 
There are persons engaged in 
education who believe any teacher after 


ssumed. 


reading the directions ean give and score 
tests satisfactorily. Experimental evidence 
shows that many teachers can do so, and 
that many can not. Thus a teacher above 
the average in ability and professional zeal 
had taken a course in tests and measure- 
ments in an institution of college grade, 
had studied intelligence testing in the psy- 
chology department of a prominent Ameri- 
can university and had had much practice 
in giving the Stanford-Binet intelligence 
test, though none of the practice had been 
under supervision. When a child failed on 
a regular test for any year, she gave him 
an alternate and counted it if he passed. 
Yet Terman‘ expressly states in italics, ‘‘It 
is not permissible to count success in an 
alternate test as offsetting failure in a 
regular test.’’ Such cases are not entirely 
isolated. The Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at Oakland, California, is now train- 
ing persons in giving individual intelli- 
gence tests. Those being trained in the use 
of the Stanford-Binet test observe testing 
done by skilled examiners. Then they have 
much practice in giving the tests them- 
selves. Part of the practice is under the 
close supervision of skilled examiners. 
This is a thoroughly sound procedure. 
Laboratory courses to train persons to give 
and score tests are needed, and an essential 
part of such courses is the supervision of 
***Measurement of Intelligence,’’ p. 136. 
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enough of the practice testing to be sure 
the The 
standards of courses 


proper technique is acquired. 


efficiency in such 
should be comparable with those in courses 
in chemical analysis. If the are 
likely to be of any significance they should 
at least be true, or true as 
possible. 

(2) The validity and reliability of tests 
and seales need to be considered in select- 


results 


as nearly 


ing those which are used and in interpret- 
ing the data thus secured. Practically all 
that was written before 1919 the 
overlapping of school classes in achieve- 


about 


ment in the various school subjects has not 
taken into account the reliability of the 
measures of achievement The 
reliability of a test is responsible for some 
of the overlapping, since the variability of 
the scores from such tests is greater than 
the true variability, as Kelley’s formula‘ 
shows. The variability 
greater spread to the scores and so pro- 
duces a spurious overlapping of different 
grades or classes. 


used. low 


greater gives a 


(3) Inedequate testing is a source of 
error. We can not overcome slipshod test- 
ing procedures by using large numbers of 
eases. While inadequate measurement has 
little effect upon the arithmetic average or 
median® of a group, yet it tends to make 
the obtained variability too great and the 
obtained correlation too low. Adequate 
testing provides sufficient data to use 
Kelley’s formula for finding the true 
standard deviation, and Spearman’s for- 
mula for correcting the correlation for 
attenuation. Sometimes the research 
worker seems to be misled by confusing the 
meaning of unreliability measures. Thus 
the P. E. of a coefficient of correlation, for 
example, tells merely the unreliability due 
to the number of cases used, the size of the 

5 True variability — obtained variability Vr,,, 
T,,, being the correlation between two trials of the 
test. 


6 Thorndike, 
ments,’’ p. 92f. 


‘*Mental and Social Measure- 
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sample. It does not tell us how adequately 
we have measured the group in question, 
but merely the probable divergence of the 
obtained measure (correlation, median, 
standard deviation, ete.) from the measure 
we would obtain if we had measured in the 
same way the whole group of which the 
number actually measured is a_ small 
sample. 

(4) Whenever a sample is chosen to rep- 
resent a larger group, another source of 
error is introduced by the assumption that 
samples ‘‘selected at random’’ constitute a 
‘‘random sample.’’ They do if they hap- 
pen to do so. The easy-going assumption 
that a random sample is obtained by choos- 
ing samples or in some way in 
which the one choosing does not know what 
he is selecting needs to be displaced by 
some means of selecting according to which 
a random or typical sample is known to be 
obtained. Ignorance of the kind of sample 
drawn does not make it a random sample. 
Consider the sound procedure of Dewey, 
Child and Ruml,’ who selected fifty boys 
and fifty girls of each age from nine to 
thirteen from a school of three thousand. 
They found for each sex the percentage of 
each age in each grade in the school and 
then selected the fifty of each sex at each 
age so that their grade distribution was 
the same as that for that age and sex for 
the whole school. 

In interpreting data and drawing con- 
clusions the following unsound or inappro- 
priate practices are found: 

(1) Placing a greater accuracy in the 
numerical expressions of the data from 
edueational measurements than is war- 
ranted by the facts in the case: e.g., re- 
garding one or two points difference in IQ 
as a real difference in degree of intelli- 
gence. The exactness of the measures or 
tests to the results of which numerical ex- 
pression is given is not sufficient to justify 


‘ 


‘cases’’ 


7™**Methods and Results of Testing School 
Children. ’’ 
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hair-splitting exactness in interpreting the 
data secured from them. 

(2) Using the arithmetic mean or median 
alone in comparing groups. While it is a 
commonplace in statistical method that th 
form of the distribution and some measur: 
of variability should also be given to show 
the overlapping of the data, yet numerous 
recent publications indicate that many 
workers do not use it. 

(3) The unilluminating use of percent- 
ages: e.g., referring to some pupils, say in 
the fifth grade, as being 40 per cent. above 
the class norm in some test. Would this 
mean 40 per cent. of five, or at seventh- 
grade standard? In some tests it would, 
in others it would mean eighth-grade stand- 
ard, while in the Thorndike-McCall read. 
ing tests it would mean eleventh-grade 
standard. Similarly, what is the meaning 
of the statement that one third-grade aver- 
age is 24 per cent. more than another third 
grade’s? The reader needs to be on his 
guard in giving meaning to such statements 
as the following:* ‘‘The average of t! 
norms for the Negro boys is 57 per cent 
of the average for whites.’’ Does this mean 
that the average IQ of Negro boys is 57, or 
does it mean that the fourteen-year-old 
Negro boys have the same mental ability as 
eight-year-old white boys? The original 
data® do not indicate that it means either 
of these things. If the differences are ex- 
pressed as years or as the percentage of 
one group equalling or exceeding the me- 
dian of the other, the meaning of such 
data is clearer and more definite. 

(4) Assuming the so-called normal or 
probability distribution without attempt- 
ing to determine the probable form. In 
some cases selection plays such havoe with 
the probability distribution that any infer- 
ences based upon the assumption of such 
a form are highly questionable. 

8 W. H. Pyle, ‘‘ Psychology of Learning,’’ 1921, 


p. 203. 
®ScHooL AND Socrery, I, 1915, p. 358f. 
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Disregarding the size of the units of 


€.g., 
it tests, when the units are not of 


surements ; averaging scores in 


same size. For fifteen or twenty years 
workers in education and psychol- 
ave been using as a means of render- 
mparable the units in different tests 
vice of expressing gross score units 
test as functions of some measure of 
bility of the seores in that test. No 
would think seriously of averaging 
a child’s height, head-girth, length 
rpal bones and cephalic index. 
Computing correlation by the Pear- 
product-moment formula without mak- 
, scatter diagram or correlation table. 
the 
seems to indicate rectilinear regres- 


measuring mental functions evi- 

In other problems, such as finance, 
elation may not be straight-line. If 
scatter diagram indicates non-rectilin- 
the ratio, , 


ild be ealeulated, and a test for linear- 


regression, correlation 


regression used. If the regression is 
the seatter-diagram 
y to suggest it. Thus, in the 78 first- 
ip high schools of Maryland the Pear- 
r between enrollment and per capita 
1922 is —.53; the correlation ratio 
67. Both seatter-diagram and Blake- 
s test for linearity of regression indi- 


often is 


linear, 


1 non-rectilinear relationship. 
Failure to consider enough relevant 
‘acts In the ease. A low correlation be- 
tween scores on intelligence and achieve- 
tests, for example, may not neces- 
rily invalidate either test, because many 
‘actors, such as quality of teaching, inter- 
est and effort, may account for the lack of 
agreement between test results. A low cor- 
relation between tests of two traits or func- 
ns may mean that the tests measure dif- 
features of them. Supplementary 
lata may be necessary to clear up some 
nts. In a recent study’ the average IQ 
‘ eight-year-olds in the third grade is re- 


‘Schoo, anD Society, XV, 1922, p. 287. 


ported as 142; that of the nine-year-olds 
While 
no variabilities are given it strains one’s 
credulity to the breaking-point trying to 
that the age of 
eight-year-olds in the third grade was 11.3 


as 80; of the eleven-year-olds as 67. 


believe average mental 
years, of nine-year-olds in the same grade 
7.2 years; especially since the eight-year- 
olds in the third grade are ‘‘at age’’ for 
that grade, and the nine-year-olds are re- 
tarded very little. According to the Hag- 
gerty mental age norm, the average IQ of 
the 48 eight-year-olds in the fourth grade 
was 224. This, of course, no one believes, 
and Madsen was probably wise in using 
some other norm in computing these IQ’s. 
A still better procedure would be to avoid 
using the highly inaccurate, unreliable 1Q’s 
derived from scores in one group test. A 
second group intelligence test would prob- 
ably have furnished valuable information. 
Probably nothing is as difficult as consider- 
ing the relevant facts in any case. Accu- 
rate knowledge of the literature of the 
problem, and the critical examination of 
every step in the investigation are needed. 

Researches in all fields of endeavor are 
limited (a) by the validity, truth, appro- 
priateness and worth of the basie data em- 
ployed therein, (b) by the soundness and 
wisdom of the interpretations given to the 
data, and (ec) by the reasonableness of the 
The prac- 
the 


conclusions drawn from them. 
tical social importance of 
problems dealt with in educational re- 
search, as well as an earnest desire to find 
the truth suggest that the highest possible 


standards of research be attained. 
Fow Ler D. Brooks 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


economic 


A NEGLECTED FUNCTION OF 
AMERICAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 





THERE is a fundamental need of Ameri- 
ean college students which is not being met 
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This is the need 
and moral 


in any adequate manner. 
for a 
vision. 

The universities and colleges owe it to 
the nation to perform this task. It is as 
true to-day as it ever was that without 
vision the people perish. Thoughtful ob- 
American life have in recent 

deeply impressed the 
growth of cynicism and materialism in the 
national life. This has, since the world 
war, been a part of the reaction that natur- 
ally followed in the wake of the passions 
aroused by the world cataclysm. America 
must naturally suffer with the rest of the 
world in this tidal wave of selfishness 
which has swept over the whole western 
world, following on the upheaval of the 
worst elements in human nature. We hope 
that much of it is temporary, and in, fact 
there are many indications that we\are 
recovering somewhat from its effects. 

But there is a permanent need for view- 
ing life from the angle of enthusiasm for 
great causes, deep devotion to duty and 
appreciation of the eternal supremacy of 
the things of the spirit over things of the 
flesh. The conditions of modern life call 
for especial effort to maintain this point of 
view. We need not be pessimists enough 
to view the mechanistic and technical as- 
pects of present civilization as necessarily 
enemies of the spirit. Properly appreci- 
ated and used machinery and technique are 
servants of a richer spiritual life. But it 
requires some effort to keep them in the 
right perspective. Most great evils are due 
to wrong emphasis. And we may easily 
become the slaves of our own tools instead 
of using them for the realization of eternal 
human values, unless the right perspective 
is maintained. This is the great need in 
our national life to-day. 

It is at this point that the institutions 
of higher learning have a great opportu- 
nity’ to serve. Historically, universities 
have been the keepers of the spiritual 


cultivation of idealism 


servers of 


years been with 
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values of the race. Out of them have eon 
great movements for the spiritualizatio, 
the world, and often when the whole oy, 
world was overcast with war and greed a) 
hatred, the eternal fire has been kept bur; 
ing within the walls of the institutions o; 
learning. The universities of to-day hay 
tremendous tradition to maintain and | 
up to. No service that they can render ; 
the present age is greater than this task of 
serving as the generators of moral enthy _~ 
siasm and as guardians of the spiritual 
elements of life. The students who are 
pouring out from the walls each year 
take their places of leadership in the mod. 
ern world should carry with them a tr 
mendous force for idealism in_ political 
industrial, business and social life. An 
they doing it? 
The writer has been much impressed of 
late in conversation with both undergradu- 
ate and graduate students that they feel 
keenly the lack of this element in the mod- 
ern university. The emphasis in the class 
room is essentially on the analytical and 
mechanistic aspects of the problems under 
discussion. And in so-called student activ- 
ities the whole trend of interest is toward 
pleasurable pursuits and the promotion of 
technical professional skill. 
To a certain extent these tendencies are 
inevitable. Modern scientific pursuit ¢e- 
mands keen analysis and careful attention 
to detail. And the great increase in atten- 
tion to the technical, professional and voca- 
tional requirements of modern education ea 
demands such instruction. The teacher in we? 
a class in botany or mechanical drawing ot pi 
French literature can hardly step aside nical 
from the scientific or technical points in- moral 
volved, and drag in an ethical element by send 
a tour de force. The instruction must pre- 
pare for the actual problems that the 
student is to face when he leaves the um 
versity, and this outer world is one 0 
mechanics and technique. 
Moreover, the extra-curricular studen! 


outer 
sclent 
Bu 
thing 
lorevi 
mand 
nical 


pursu 


cleare: 
the w 
have » 
perfor 
versit) 
accura 
croun 
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tivities reflect very truly the sociable life 
the classes of society from which the 
‘ydents are drawn. The demand for ex- 
-ravagant amusements and sensuous pleas- 
res in the world outside the university 
lls ean not fail to call for a correspond- 
¢ emphasis within the university. The 
iodern university is not so isolated from 
world that any great difference in 
sociable life and the use of leisure can be 
maintained. 

Thus, the very closeness of the univer- 
sity to the world for which it prepares, 
both in its academic life and in its non- 
academie activities, necessarily colors the 
nstruction, the spirit of the institution 
nd the ideals of the students. In a very 
mportant respect this is of course desir- 
able, particularly with respect to instruc- 
tion. The constant criticism of the univer- 
sity for its isolation from real life and its 
impracticable devotion to things that have 
no relation to what the student must do 
when he comes out, has perhaps rightfully 
made it more conscious of the importance 
f keeping in close touch with that outer 
rid. The education that it provides 
must be one which the requirements of the 
outer world demand, and this world is a 
scientifie, technical, mechanical world. 

But have we not a right to expect some- 
thing more than this? While remaining 
forever conscious of the practical de- 
mands of the outer world and of the tech- 
nical requirements of modern scientific 
pursuit, is it not possible to be aware of 
that other need that exists in the outer 
world, quite as real as the need for tech- 
nical and professional skill, the need for 
moral enthusiasm and vision? And if we 
send students out with no higher ideals or 
clearer moral vision than is maintained in 
the world from which they are drawn, 
have we not failed quite as definitely in 
performing the true function of the uni- 
versity as though we had failed in giving 
accurate technical training, or thorough 
grounding in the principles of science? 
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The writer is convinced that we have. 
And the testimony of many students indi- 
cates that we are failing at this particular 
point. 

This is no grist to feed the mill of the 
classicist who is wont to lay all the ills to 
which modern heir to the 
growing emphasis on technical and voca- 
tional instruction. No essential difference 
in the spirit or point of view in this respect 
is to be discerned between the so-called eul- 
tural departments and those devoted to 
Stu- 


education is 


technical and professional training. 
dents of all groups are groping in a world 
of uncertain moral values and taking up 
their life work with insufficient spiritual 
vision and enthusiasm. The university is re- 
turning them to a world sorely in need of 
idealism, but with ideals scarcely any finer 
than those of the multitudes whom they 
should be able to leaven. 

How can this neglected function be more 
adequately performed? There 
who would lay the responsibility entirely 
at the door of the Not a few 
critics of the modern university have re- 
cently accused the university instructor of 
failure properly to recognize the moral as- 
pects of his task. And I have before me 
the annual address of a most thoughtful 


are those 


teacher. 


college president in a state institution, to 
his faculty, in which he lays upon them the 
obligation to keep the spiritual values of 
life preeminently before the students. He 
insists that the recognition of these spiri- 
tual values by the student must be a by- 
product of the class-room and campus life. 

This assignment of the problem so exclu- 
sively to the teacher fails to take account 
of two aspects of the situation: namely, the 
preparation of the present-day university 
teacher and the pedagogical problem of im- 
The 
preparation of those who are filling the 
teaching positions in American universities 
and colleges to-day has been almost en- 
tirely an intellectual discipline. They 
represent probably a high average of con- 


parting what we need to impart. 
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scientiousness and moral earnestness. But 
the whole process of the selection and the 
training of those who go through the grad- 
uate schools up into teaching positions, has 
not involved a picking of those with un- 
usually great moral vision or of imparting 
an unusual amount of that quality to them 
during their graduate instruction. Assum- 
ing an ordinary or something more than 
ordinary, degree of cleanness and moral 
purpose, the selection has been essentially 
on the grounds of intellect and the train- 
ing has been almost exclusively intellec- 
tual. And they have found science a most 
jealous mistress. Long before they have 
left the graduate school they have been 
forced to recognize that the price of any 
progress in their chosen field is a most 
painstaking devotion to the minutiae of sci- 
entific research. 

It is no condemnation of their integrity 
to say that the requirements of the modern 
scientific world have brought them to their 
task of teaching without much thought of 
the moral requirements of their students 
beyond the ordinary necessity for honesty 
and straightforwardness to which all stu- 
dents should be held as a matter of course. 
And under the more than heavy responsi- 
bilities of teaching and trying to maintain 
their professional standing and self-respect 
by continued study and research, little op- 
portunity has been available for becoming 
acquainted with the moral and spiritual 
needs of the constantly growing numbers 
in their classes. 

In the next place do we aot underesti- 
mate the seriousness of the moral problems 
of the modern world if we think that stu- 
dents can be guided through the maze of 
conflicting values and inspired with lofty 
purposes by the mere by-product of teach- 
ing chemistry or mathematics or the his- 
tory of governmental forms? The moral 
issues of present-day life are far too com- 
plicated to be met successfully by such in- 
cidental handling. 


It is true that the conscientious teach; 
can do much by indicating his own attity) 
when the oceasion arises, but that is po: 
enough. The moral difficulties of the sty. 
dent are to-day almost as much intelleety,| 
as they are emotional. Religious belies 
are changing, social institutions are 
ing questioned, the relations of scientif. 
thought and religious faith present rea) 
problems. The student must be guided 
through these difficulties by some one y 
has made a study of these aspects of |is; 
as much a specialty as has the linguist or 
the physicist made his field a specialty 
And the ability to draw out for the sty 
dent the moral implications of his curricy 
lum, and to put him on the track along 
which he will discover the moral signif. 
eance of it all, is an ability that does not 
necessarily go along with being a goo 
teacher of Latin or of economics. By al! 
means, let us hold high standards for t 
moral qualities of all teachers, but ther 
are no grounds for assuming that all ¢ 
teachers have the ability to impart mor 
enthnsiasm. 

But if the present teaching staff is not 
sufficient for the task, are there not other 
agencies on the campus to deal with thi 
problem? What of the student Christ 
associations and the university pastors 
The Christian associations have lack 
chiefly in mature, trained leadership. [) 
so far as any employed persons have bee 
in charge of the work, they have general!) 
been young men and women who have but 
recently graduated from college. Their i! 
fluence has been wholesome and they ! 
rendered much valuable service to the un: 
versity life. But the absence of directio 
by persons whose maturity and training 
would enable them to rank with the fae- 
ulty has kept the work of these organiz- 
tions from exerting any compelling influ- 
ence on the spiritual life of the studen' 
body. 


The university pastor system is a com 
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paratively new one, and has not had tim 
to find its true relation to the campus life 
[he pastors have generally lacked oppor- 
tunity to establish strategie positions from 
which they could extend any outstanding 
influence. 

Both Christian associations and univer- 
sity pastors could be utilized to much 
greater advantage if they were connected 
up with some leadership which would rank 
with members of the faculty in influence. 
At present both oceupy the position of 
splendid potential resources which are not 
adequately used or connected up with the 
main currents of the campus life. 

[It would seem that one helpful manner 
in which to approach the problem is 
through some form of specialized instruc- 
It is of course true that spiritual 


tion. 

values are not derived from books and 
lectures. But the student must be ap- 
proached from his intellectual side. He is 


greatly in need of courses of instruction 
that will help him to think his way clearly 
through the difficulties presented by the 
moral conflicts of modern life. And teach- 
ers properly equipped for this purpose can 
do much, not only to remove obstacles to a 
genuine faith, but to inspire real moral en- 
thusiasm. They could also do much toward 
utilizing to better advantage the already 
existing facilities mentioned above, and 
other similar agencies. 

Next to specially equipped instructors 
there is greatly needed some competent 
guidance of the student activities. There 
is much to be acquired in the way of char- 
acter from participation in these extra-cur- 
riecular activities. But certainly under the 
present situation they not only fail to make 
the contribution of which they are capable, 
but they are in many ways a positive hin- 
dranee to the maintenance of both morale 
and scholarship. 

It is not intended here to undertake to 
outline any complete suggestion for meet- 
ing the problem. Whatever is done must 
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be a growth. The first requisite is that we 
recognize the fact that the American col- 
lege and university are failing at present 
to perform a most important function for 
the national life, and one which can not 
be undertaken by any other agency. That 
function is the imparting of a something 
that we may call idealism, moral enthu- 
siasm, vision, to the young men and women 
who are going out to become the leaders 
in all phases of the national life. The next 
requisite is that we appreciate that no one 
or all of the facilities at present available 
are adequate for the task. When we are 
fully aware of these facts, a way will be 
found. 

Ceci, C. Norra 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE 1924 ELECTION OF AMERICAN 
RHODES SCHOLARS 


THe results of the annual election of Amer- 
ican Rhodes scholars to the University of Ox- 
ford were announced last President 
Frank Aydelotte, of College, 
American Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees. 
The list of these 1924 scholars, whose election 


week by 
Swarthmore 


is subject to ratification by the Rhodes Trus- 
tees, follows: 


Alabama: Hugh 
bama; Arizona: Felix I. Schaffner, Harvard Uni 
versity; Arkansas: Robert L. Hyatt, Jr., 
University; California: Jack L. Merrill, University 
of California; Donald R. Stauffer, 
Princeton University; Delaware: Charles D. Ab 
bott, Jr., Haverford College; Florida: Carter M. 
Braxton, University of Virginia; Georgia: H. M. 
Clockley, University of Georgia; Idaho: Walser S 
Greathouse, University of Idaho; Iowa: Carl W 
Strom, University of Iowa; Kansas: Raymond C. 
Carey, Southwestern College; Louisiana: W. W. 
Butterworth, Jr., Princeton University; Michigan: 
John P. Dawson, University of Michigan; Minne- 
Paul C. Christopherson, Carleton College; 
B. Swearingen, Millsaps College; 


Bradley, University of Ala 


Harvard 


Colorado 4 


sota: 
Mississippi: M. 
Missouri: Florian P. Cass, University of Missoui; 
Montana: Wilton D. Cole, 
Nebraska: Sheldon Tefft, University of Nebraska; 
Nevada: Paul A. Harwood, University of Nevada; 


Harvard University ; 
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New Mexico: Fred T. Wagner, University of New 
Mexico; North Carolina: Thomas J. Wilson, Jr., 
University of North Carolina; North Dakota: Otis 
N. Lee, University of Minnesota; Oklahoma: Wal- 
lace E. Robertson, University of Oklahoma; Ore- 
gon: William Arthur Rosebraugh, University of 
Oregon; South Carolina: S. Thorn Sparkman, 
University of South Carolina; South Dakota: Ar- 
thur M. Wilson, Yankton College; Texas: Robert 
Lee Guthrie, Baylor University; Utah: Harold 
Davis, University of Utah; Washington: Orris E. 
Sandusky, University of Washington; West Vir- 
ginia: Earl B. Thoenen, Swarthmore College; Wis- 
consin: Gamber F. Tegtmeyer, University of Wis- 
consin; Wyoming: Joseph Dexter Bennett, Yale 


University. 


In announcing the results of the elections, 
President Aydelotte summarized the record of 
the 148 American Rhodes scholars in residence 
at Oxford last year. Of these men, 67 took 
final examinations—39 for the A.B. degree or 
diplomas and 28 for higher degrees. Among 
those taking the A.B. degree with honors, nine 
were with honors of the First Class, sixteen 
Second Class, eight Third Class and three 
Fourth Class. 

The record of the American Rhodes scholars has 
been particularly good in competition for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy and in Law. Most 
of the Ph.D.’s awarded at Oxford have been given 
to American Rhodes scholars, and, of the seven 
Firsts in Jurisprudence awarded in the entire uni- 
versity last year, five were taken by American 
Rhodes scholars. 

Among the more prominent academic distinctions 
achieved by Rhodes scholars outside the regular 
curriculum were the Christopher Welch Scholarship 
in Biology, won by J. F. Fulton of Minnesota; the 
James Hall Foundation Essay Prize at Balliol, won 
by W. Y. Eliot of Tennessee; while Henry Hoe, 
Rhodes Scholar-at-large at Brasenose, has been 
elected to an Oxford law lectureship. 

Ninety-two out of the 148 Rhodes scholars in 
residence represented their colleges on some kind 
of athletic team. Three were captains and thir- 
teen were members of ’Varsity teams, eleven of 
them winning the coveted ‘‘Blue,’’ which corre- 
sponds to a university letter in the United States. 


Thirty-two Rhodes scholarships are available 
for the United States each year, each State in 
the Union electing two years out of three. A 
scholarship is tenable for three years and car- 
ries with it a stipend of £350 per year. The 
selection is made on the three-fold basis of (1) 
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character and personality, (2) scholastic ability, 
and (3) physical vigor whether shown by par. 


ticipation in outdoor sports or in other ways, 


PREMIER BALDWIN ON EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND 


DvuRinG the recent campaign in Great Britain 
Premier Stanley Baldwin presented the attitude 
of the Unionist Party toward education. \.- 
though the Unionists lost in the general electio: 
early this month, they retain a majority 
Parliament and dispatches from London now 
indicate that Premier Baldwin intends to retai) 
office until defeated in Commons by a vote ot 
the Labor and Liberal parties. There is a con- 
tinuing importance, therefore, in the address of 
the Prime Minister at Bristol on November 28, 
and special interest in it for American readers 
because of references to education in the United 
States. 

Premier Baldwin began with an endorsement 
of the recent statement in the House of Com- 
mons made by the President of the Board o! 
Education: “The country has learned the value 
of education, and has no intention of allowing 
it to suffer a permanent or serious setback.” 
Then, as reported in the London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, Mr. Baldwin said: 


Nothing can get over the fact that we are poorer 
since the war, and that we have to practise, so far 
as possible, the strictest economy if we hope to 
reduce the taxation which is bearing down on the 
shoulders of the people of this country. It is 
all very well for Mr. Arthur Greenwood and th 
leaders of the Labor Party to ignore the finan 
cial problem and to talk of the National Exchequer 
providing £150,000,000 a year for education. That 
can not be produced without increasing the taxes, 
and when one reads such irresponsible utterances 
of the Labor intellectuals one’s faith in educat 
is apt to be shattered. But education in the cow 
try must go forward... . 

Anyone who will take the trouble to investigate 
our educational statistics will find that an enc" 
mous increase has been made in recent years in 
the opportunities available for children of ability 
to pass through the elementary schools by way of 
the secondary schools to the universities, and 
through them to the highest positions which 
they are capable of reaching. That policy has 
my warmest support. I do not say that 
would be wise, as some suggest, to give everybody 


1 


a secondary school education. Our secondar} 
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education in this country has reached a 
standard. We hear a great deal to-day about 
an education. 


had of consulting those who have visited 


From such opportunities as 


{merican schools, I do not believe that the actual 

ment in those schools is comparable to the 
That judgment is well 
sed by American educationalists themselves. 


vement in our schools. 


told that a highly competent observer has 
said that on the whole the American boy at the 
15 is in knowledge and achievement about 
two years behind the English pupil of the same 
It is no good forcing every kind of ability 
that form of education if the result is going 
be to lower the standard which it is in the in- 
st of the country to maintain. 
the field of adult education this country leads 
vorld. Nowhere is there more cdrdial coopera- 
state, the universities and the 
tary agencies controlled by working men and 
The adult education 
fruitfulness of edu 


between the 


n than in this country. 
ent adds much to the 
n Great Britain, and :t is a great bond of 


unity. 

Premier Baldwin said that, although the sala- 
ries of teachers must go down somewhat, “the 
service of 
attract to 
tself the best men and women that are to be 
ad for the service, that it shall afford them a 


Government is determined that the 
teaching shall be a service that will 


EUROPEAN STUDENT RELIEF 


AccoRDING to an article in the Boston Even- 
Transcript, schools and colleges throughout 

the east are taking a more lively interest this 
r than ever before in cooperating with the 
students of thirty-five nations of the world to 
support the European Student Relief in its ex- 
sive work for the destitute students of seven- 
teen countries overseas. Not only are the aver- 


age contributions from the eastern schools 
siderably larger than in preceding years, but 
so more institutions are actively participating 
this enterprise which has frequently been 


called “the first world-wide student cooperative 










ndertaking.” 

Yale, Smith, Simmons and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology have already conducted 

paigns for the Student Friendship Fund 
nich have netted a total of approximately 
$14,000. Many other institutions have contrib- 
ited with Smith, 
however, thus far stands distinctively in the 


proportionate generosity. 
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lead with cash contributions amounting to 
$6,000, and returns still incomplete. 

Princeton, Rutgers, Johns Hopkins and other 
universities in the Middle Atlantic States begin 
their intensive efforts next week, following a 
sectional dinner and meeting at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, at which Mr. 
Conrad Hoffman, Jr., general secretary of the 
European Student Relief, was the principal 
speaker, and Alba Johnson presided. 

Harvard, New 


colleges, as well as a number of preparatory 


Brown and other England 
schools, including Andover, Thayer and Milton, 
are planning to hold their campaigns simul- 
taneously during the second week in January. 
Similarly concerted drives were held in New 
York City during Armistice Week, when the 
students of fifteen schools and universities made 
extensive efforts to bring aid to their needy 
fellow-students overseas. 

American students this year are laying par- 
ticular stress upon the constructive results of 
the European Student Relief both 
within the individual European countries and 


program, 


also internationally. The growth of a very ex- 


, 


tensive class of “work students,” in distinct con- 
trast to all pre-war European student tradi- 
tions, is attracting especial interest because it is 
admittedly based upon the American idea that 
a student can engage in a gainful occupation 
even though studying in a university. 

Side by side with the development of the 
“work student” movement there has been the 
founding and promoting of great national stu- 
which 


dent cooperative self-help associations 


conduct a wide variety of economic activities 
kitchens to 


On a wider scale the work of 


student bookbinding and 


printing shops. 


trom 
the European Student Relief has been marked 
by a series of international student conferences 
which have resulted in tangible cooperation on 
an appreciable scale between students of differ- 
ent, and in some cases even of recently warring, 
nations. 

The American headquarters of the European 
Student Relief, or Student Friendship Fund, as 
the movement is known in this country, are at 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


LOWESTOFT AND THE BRITISH NA- 
TIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS 


AccorRDING to The Christian Science Monitor 
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a remarkable situation has arisen in connection 
with the education system of Lowestoft. The 
local education authority, not satisfied with the 
abatement of 5 per cent. from their salaries 
voluntarily offered by the teachers in conform- 
ity with a national agreement, dismissed them 
early in the year and offered them reappoint- 
ment at 10 per cent. lower salaries. Consider- 
ing this to be a serious breach of the agreement 
which had been signed by both sides in the pre- 
vious year, under what is known as the Burn- 
ham agreement, the teachers, under the advice 
of the National Union of Teachers, accepted the 
notices of dismissal and refused the proposed 
terms. 

The Lowestoft authority advertised the posts, 
and after a month’s delay succeeded in drawing 
enough unemployed teachers from other parts 
of the country to staff the schools. But the 
“locked out” teachers still remained in the town 
and retained the active sympathy of many of 
the townsfolk. In proof of this the parents of 
1,500 children kept them away from school, and 
rather than that these children should be the 
losers on this account, the teachers hired empty 
buildings of various kinds and opened what 
they term “welfare centers,” which are really 
day schools of the ordinary type, but conducted 
in unorthodox surroundings. 

The correspondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor found that the work of education is 
proceeding, though under difficulties. The 
Teachers’ Union have opened an office in the 
town, and have installed a divisional secretary 
therein, who by virtue of his organizing activi- 
ties is practically the “director of education” 
for that section of the Lowestoft education sys- 
tem which is carried on in the centers. 

There are infant schools, schools for older 
children, and even a central school, to which the 
brightest children are drafted to prepare for 
the university local examinations. The central 
school is carried on in a large private house. 
One of the other schools is in a disused net 
works, another in what was formerly a private 
hotel. Meanwhile the official schools are open, 
and are attended by the rest of the children in 
the town. . 

This situation has now been in existence for 
six months. Both sides show the utmost deter- 
mination, and the only body which can settle 


the dispute, the Board of Education, takes ; 
view that it can only intervene if and when ¢ 
quality of the education received by the ¢} 
dren shows signs of beirg inefficient. A, 
spection of the schools is expected shortly, ang 
if the imported teachers have failed to do their 
work properly, which is not likely, the lo 
authority will be penalized in grant. 
would be a practical defeat for them and a vie. 
tory for the teachers. The locked-out teachers 
are being fully sustained by their union, ; 
are thus not losing financially. 


NEW JERSEY HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
NORMAL SCHOOL ENTRANCE 


SPELLING is the best taught study in New Jer. 
sey, judged by examination results. The pr 
liminary report on “high school preparation for 
normal school entrance,” just made public | 
the New Jersey State Department of Public In- 
struction, shows that of 1,215 candidates exa: 
ined in June, 1923, 95.7 per cent. passed sp. 
ing, 82.8 per cent. passed English, 79 per cent 


passed arithmetic. 
The report points out that scholarship sta: 
ards are different as between those going to « 


lege and those going to normal school. 


*\ 
\ 


pupil is certified by our high schools to colleg 
who does not attain at least the rank of upper 
third,” says the report, “vet 65 per cent. of t 
June candidates who were certified to our nm 
mal schocls were in the lower and middle rai 
of scholarship.” 

That the chief cause of the failure of hig! 
school graduates to pass the examinations for 
normal school is poor teaching, especial!) 
rural schools, is the verdict of the committe 
The rural counties, those in which the lowest 
salaries are paid, and in which the teachers 
little experience predominate, had by far tli 
greatest proportion of failures. The nine urba 


counties showed percentage of success on tli 


+) 


examinations ranging from 99 to 62, whereas 
the best rural county made 70 per cent. and 
the poorest went as low as 40. 

Diseussing the possible effect of less forma! 
methods of teaching upon the examination re- 
sults, the report says: 


Fifteen and twenty years ago the whole empla 
sis in elementary subjects was put on rules an! 


definitions. 


Later, there was a revolt against this 











result that the em 
drill to 
this 


ractice, with the phasis was 
abstract 


effect of 


ifted from 
ns. The 

1 the 
t producing high standards in applied subjects. 


concrete ap} lica 


reform seems to have 


standard in the formal subjects with 
However, the reform may not have been the cause 
f the crash, because the private schools also failed 

meet the test. 
structions have always remained formal fell heav- 


The private schools whose in 


ily in the normal school examinations. Despite 
the fact that these schools did give academic re- 
views to their prospective candidates, and despite 
the fact that their candidates were all from aca- 
demic courses, 50 per cent. of their applicants 
failed, while only 31 per cent. of the public school 


applicants were rejected. 


STATES AND THE SHEPPARD- 
TOWNER ACT 


THE 


Forty states have now accepted the provisions 
of the Sheppard-Towner Act providing federal 
aid in the education of mothers, it is pointed 
out recently in a survey by Ethel M. Smith in 
the New York Evening Post. The states that 
have not yet accepted the Federal act are Maine, 
Vermont, Illinois, 
Kansas, Louisiana and Rhode Island. 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, 

Educational leaders have laid stress upon the 
Sheppard-Towner Act not only because of its 
inherent importance in saving children’s lives, 
but also because the principles underlying the 
bill are the same as in the pending Federal 
Bill. 
action of the United States Supreme Court in 


Edueation After reviewing the recent 
upholding the legislation against the claim of 
Massachusetts that it was interference with state 
rights, Miss Smith summarizes as follows the 
has taken 


development that place since the 


passage of the act: 


All but eight states have now by legislative 


action availed themselves of the benefits of this 
law, New York being the thirty-eighth to do so, 
after a more or less acrimonious struggle. 
nor Miller and the Republican 
administration would have nothing to do with it 

| said so in very plain words. Some New York 
women there are who relate how the state’s child 


Gover 


Assembly of his 


hygiene appropriation for that year was secured 
only after the Senate committee had been asked 
publicly and had to admit publicly that the As- 
sembly had appropriated $125,000 eacn for two 
buildings at the state fair at Syracuse for the 


accommodation of swine. After which it was em- 
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barrassing to refuse the women’s request for a 


corresponding amount to protect the health of 
babies. 
But the 
times was not the Sheppard-Towner act, which was 
not accepted by the State of New York until 11 


o’clock on the day of adjournment of the Assem 


child hygiene appropriation of those 


bly in June, 1923, after Governor Smith and 22 
organizations under the leadership of Mrs. Fran) A. 
Vanderlip and Mrs. Willis Mitchell had won in a 
desperate struggle against opposing Republican 
and recalcitrant Democratic assemblymen. 


York has 


than matched in state money the $75,000 allotment 


The battle over, however, New more 


available to the state from federal funds under 


the Sheppard-Towner act, and has a total of $325, 
000 to devote during the current year to maternal 
and infant hygiene. This means greatly increased 
facilities and a larger nursing staff accordingly. 
The United States 


chief, Miss Grace Abbott, is the chairman of the 


Children’s Bureau, whose 
federal board which cooperates with the states in 
the execution of the Sheppard-Towner act, called 
a conference at Washington not long ago of all 
the state hygiene authorities through whom the law 
is administered in the states to see how the wor 
going. With the utmost 


reported for state after state that departments 


was enthusiasm it was 
formerly negligible in scope and resources had been 
developed in response to the stimulus of federal 
aid. 

The state work is educational in character, and 
is carried out chiefly through distribution of litera 
ture, correspondence courses of instruction, health 


centers for consultation with mothers and exami 
nation of infant or pre-school children, health con 
mothers, and 


ferences and classes for increasing 


supervision of midwives. Thirty-one states have 
initiated plans for especial attention to the train 
ing, licensing and supervision of midwives. Seven 
states have specially equipped motor cars for mak 
demonstrations in rural 


ing examinations and 


districts. 


THE NEW YORK CITY DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENCY 

Tne appointment of Miss Lucille H. Nicol, 

Public School No. 61, 


Brooklyn, to the position of district superin- 


teacher in charge of 
tendent, at a salary of $6,600, over the heads 
of many principals, has led the New York Prin- 
cipals’ Associtaion to pass the following reso- 
lution: 

Whereas: Recent higher ad 
ministrative positions in the public school system 


nominations for 
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violate the principle of promotion from rank to 
rank, a principle publicly advocated by the New 
York Principals’ Association, the District Super- 
intendents’ Association, and civic organizations 
outside the school system, and 

Whereas: In reference to at least one such nomi- 
nation, grave doubt prevails in the minds of many 
persons as to the legal eligibility under the State 
Education Law of the candidate selected; there- 
fore 

Be it resolved, That the New York Principals’ 
Association respectfully requests the State Com- 
missioner of Education for New York State to call 
a conference of superintendents and principals, in- 
cluding the superintendent of schools and such 
principals and superintendents as he may suggest, 
for the purpose of considering an amendment to 
the state education law, whereby appointments to 
such positions may be restricted by certain definite 
requirements, in order that the merit system may 
be preserved and extended, and the necessary pro- 
fessional morale may be strengthened and _per- 
manently secured. 

Be it further resolved, That the president of the 
New York Principals’ Association is hereby di- 
rected to communicate this request immediately to 
the State Commissioner of Education, and 

Be it further resolved, That the secretary and 
president of the New York Principals’ Associa- 
tion are hereby directed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to every newspaper in New York City, to 
other journals and publications carrying educa- 
tional news, to every member of the Board of Edu- 
cation and of the board of superintendents, and to 
the appropriate officers of the leading civic and 
educational organizations of New York City and 
to committees on education of the leading business 
organizations, such as the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Merchants’ Association, Rotary clubs and other 
similar associations. 


Protests against the appointment of Miss 
Nicol have also been made by the Teachers’ 
Union and by the Public Education Association. 
The question of the eligibility of Miss Nicol to 
serve was discussed at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Superintendents, and it was decided 
by a unanimous vote to refer the matter to Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of educa- 
tion. The question of Miss Nicol’s eligibility, 
it is understood, hinges on the validity of Sec- 
tion 40 of the By-laws of the Board of Educa- 
tion, which provides that a licensed elementary 
school principal with ten years’ experience is 
qualified for the position of District Superin- 
tendent. The state law, made six years ago, 
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provides that a candidate for the position of 
District Superintendent must be a college grad- 
uate or a holder of a superintendent’s certifi- 
cate issued by the Commissioner of Education 
under regulations of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York and must also 
have had ten years’ acceptable teaching expe- 
rience. 

Certain members of the Board of Superin- 
tendents, it is understood, claim that section 40 
of the old by-laws is still in effect, while others 
hold that it is invalid inasmuch as it is not in 
accordance with the state law. Miss Nicol was 
graduated in 1897 from Hunter College, then 
known as the New York City Normal College 
and not recognized as offering the equivalent of 
a college degree. Students were at that time re- 
ceived from the elementary schools. Miss Nicol 
has not as yet the superintendent’s certificate 
referred to in the State Education Law. 


THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


Tue mid-winter meeting is to be held at New 
Orleans, December 28 to January 2, with Hotel 
Roosevelt (until recently Hotel Grunewald) as 
headquarters. 

Among the speakers and topics at the four 
general sessions are Secretary Hoover on 
“After-war food problems”; Senator Joseph E. 
Ransdell, of Louisiana, on “Legislation pertain- 
ing to home economics”; Dr. Isabel Bevier on 
“Home economies and the new home”; Miss 
Alma Binzel on “Educated parenthood,” and 
Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, who will tell of her 
experiences while head of the home economics 
department which the association has recently 
aided in establishing at the Constantinople Col- 
lege for Women. 

Specialized interests are provided for in the 
sessions of the sections and group committees, 
which inelude food and nutrition, home econom- 
ics education, extension, institution economics, 
textiles, home economics in business, home- 
makers and related arts. 

The home economics in education section 
meets on Monday forenoon with Miss Emma 
Conley, state supervisor of home economics for 
New York, as chairman. Among the speakers 
is Miss Frances Zuill, supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomies Education, Baltimore, who will discuss 
formulating objectives in the 7th, 8th and 9th 
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vrades, and Miss Clara M. Brown, U: iversity of 
Minnesota, chairman of a committee on educa- 
tests in home economics, who will report 
teresting and important progress. 
Problems of significance to the profession of 
me economics will come up for discussion at 
e council and business meetings on Friday and 
Wednesday afternoons, These are open meet- 


gs; all members are entitled to join in dis- 


cussions of the council and to vote at the general 
business sessions of the association. 

The committee on program and local arrange- 
ments, of which the general chairman is Miss 
Cleora Hebing, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomies, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, has made most 
hospitable provision for entertainment, includ- 
ing a banquet on Saturday with Louisiana as 
hostess, trips about the Vieux Carré, the resi- 
dence and park districts, and the harbor, and 
visits and exhibits at local schools and colleges. 

The American Home Economics Association 
has recently developed affiliation with state 
home economies associations and is rapidly ex- 
panding its membership and activities. The 
president is Dr. Alice Blood, Simmons College, 
Boston, and the executive secretary is Miss Lita 
Bane, formerly of the University of Illinois. 
The association publishes a monthly magazine, 
the Journal of Home Economics, of which the 
editor is Miss Helen W. Atwater, formerly of 
he office of home economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The head- 
quarters of both the association and the journal 
are at the Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


At the Columbus Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors, Dr. A. O. 
Leuschner, professor of astronomy in the Uni- 
versity of California, was elected president. 
Other officers elected are: Professor M. 5. 
Slaughter, University of Wisconsin, vice-presi- 
dent, and Professor H. W. Tyler, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, secretary. 


PresipENT Emeritus Harry Pratr Jupson, 
of the University of Chicago, has been reelected 
chairman of the trustees of the American Uni- 
versity Union in Europe. Among the new mem- 
bers of the administrative board are President 
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A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard University, 
and Anson Phelps Stokes, former secretary of 


the Yale Corporation. 


On December 19, the alumni of the law school 
of Columbia University gave a testimonial din- 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel to Harlan 
F. Stone, retiring dean of the Columbia 


ner 
Law 
School. The speakers were: President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, John W. Davis, former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, and for- 
mer ambassador at the Court of St. 
Dean Stone, and Judge Finch, as president of 


James; 


the association, presided. 


Proressor Sovon Irvine Bal.ey, senior 
member of the staff of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory and Phillips professor of astronom) 
at Harvard since 1912, who has been in charge 
of the station at Arequipa, Peru, for the last 
two years, has been given the degree of doc- 
tor of science by the University of San Augus- 
tin at Arequipa, Peru, and at the same time 
was made honorary professor of astronomy at 
that university. 


Dr. M. A. BiGEetow, director of the school of 
practical arts, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected to membership in the 
Ohio Wesleyan University chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi, honorary educational fraternity. 

A PUBLIC reception, attended by a thousand 


people, was recently given to Superintendent 
W. H. Holmes, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., on the 


completion of ten years’ service to the schools. 


A. B. McLeop, of Tabor College, has been 
appointed acting president until a successor to 
President S. E. Lynd is selected. 


Joun J. Keuiiey has been appointed dean at 
the Bridgewater State Teachers College, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Wituiam A. WuHeat Ley, who from 1917 to 
1920 was a representative of the War Camp 
Community Service and earlier was superin- 
tendent of schools at Middletown, Conn., is now 
head of the education department of the Edin- 
boro, Pa., State Normal School. 


Miss Gertrupe A. GOLDEN, supervising prin- 
cipal of the T. G. Morton Public School, at 
Sixty-third street and Elmwood avenue, has 
been appointed one of the two new district 
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superintendents by the Committee on Ele- 
mentary Schools of the Philadelphia Board of 

Henry Roberts, Jr., assistant di- 
the 


named for the other position. 


Education. 
examinations, was 
Miss Laura 
Megargee was named principal of the Hoffman 
School. 

Miss Erne E. 
tendent of public instruction of Idaho, was ap- 
pointed high-school supervisor for Montana at 
a recent meeting of the state board of education. 


rector of division of 


ReprieLp, former superin- 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT BENJAMIN J. Burris 
has been elected president of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association for 1924 to succeed Elsa 
Huebner. 


Miss AnNA E. NOoLan, principal of Lincoln 
Grammar School, has been unanimously re- 
elected president of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Federation. 


Miss Grace SCHERMERHORN, associate direc- 
tor of the health education division of the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association, has been elected 
president of the New York State Home Eco- 
nomics Miss Schermerhorn will 
continue her work with the American Child 
Health Association which she joined last Sep- 
tember. 


Association. 


Proressor WiLuiAM A. Stockrn, for fifteen 
years head of the department of dairy industry 
at Cornell University and at one time acting 
dean of the College of Agriculture, was pre- 
sented with a gold watch and chain by the mem- 
bers of the staff of his department on the occa- 
sion of his retirement as department head to de- 
vote himself to research in the field of bacteriol- 
ogy. His place is taken by Dr. James M. 
Sherman of the Dairy Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who arrived 
in Ithaca on December 1. 


SEVERAL appointments at the darvard Medi- 
eal School have been announced. Wr. J. H. 
Means, of Boston, formerly assistant professor 
of medicine, becomes Jackson professor of elin- 
ical medicine, the chair held formerly by Pro- 
fessor David L. Edsall, dean of the Medical 
School. Dr. K. D. Blackfan becomes professor 
of pediatrics, taking the place of Dr. Oscar M. 
Schloss, who resigned last year. Dr. Blackfan 
has been head of the Medical School at the Uni- 
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versity of Cincinnati. Dr. Nathaniel Allison, 
of St. Louis, Mo., is named assistant professor 
of orthopedic surgery. He has been professor 
of orthopedic surgery and dean of the Wash- 
ington University Medical School in St. Louis. 


Dr. O. H. Perry, for many years connected 
with the Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed to the Graduate 
School of Medicine at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Dr. FRANKLIN Bossitt, professor of schoo! 
administration in the College of Education, 
University of Chicago, who spent the month o! 
September in Toledo, Ohio, will carry on there 
during the coming year a program similar to 
that which he carried out last year in Los An- 
geles, California. He is working with the high- 
school teachers of Toledo on the reorganization 
of their curriculum of instruction. 


Tue General Education Board has granted to 
three graduate students in the Department of 
Edueation at the University of Chicago fellow- 
ships of approximately $2,000 each, to enable 
them to carry on their work toward advanced 
degrees. The three men appointed to the fel- 
lowships are Homer Rice Rainey, formerly su- 
perintendent of schools at Drumright, Okla- 
homa; William Cullen French, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Department of Education of Austin 
College, Texas, and Romie D. Judd, who was 
recommended for the fellowship by the state 
superintendent of schools in Kentucky after a 
period of teaching in the higher institutions of 
that state. 


Proressor RatpH WituiaAm R. Hart, who 
retired last June after service for many years 
as head of the department of agricultural edu- 
eation at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, will leave soon, with Mrs. Hart, for Cali- 
fornia. 


Dr. ANpRrEw W. Epson, for twenty-five 
years associate superintendent of schools of 
New York City, who now resides at Shrevs- 
bury, Mass., has been obliged to cancel his ll 
and winter engagements for institute and col- 
lege work, because of spinal trouble. He hopes 
to resume his lecture work in the early spring. 


partn 






pose | 
phil 
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Grorce Henry Garter has been appointed 
education officer of London, the appointment to 


mittee 
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take effect with the retirement on March 1, 1924, 
¢ Sir Robert Blair. Mz. Gater has been direc- 
of education to the Lancashire County 


. “1 
{ LUCil. 


Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN spoke on No- 
ber 16 before the Schoolmasters’ Association 
New York and vicinity on “Changes Needed 
\merican College Education.” 


Dr. Ernest Horn, professor of education 
the 
School at the State University of Iowa, will ad- 


director of University Elementary 
s the teachers of the Detroit schools in the 


ss Technical High School on January 16. 


Dr. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, until recently di- 
r of the libraries division of the University 
f the State of New York, died at Glen Falls, 
XN. Y., on December 12, at the age of seventy- 
even years. He had been engaged in educa- 
nal work for more than fifty years, having 
een for ten years superintendent of schools at 
Flushing, N. Y., and for seventeen years held 
same position at Glen Falls, N. Y. 


lne Lehigh University faculty last spring 
encouraged the formation of some organization 
ithin the university where might be studied 
those educational problems which find too little 
me for discussion in the routine of faculty 
As a result the Lehigh Faculty Edu- 
cational Club was formed, open to all members 
the teaching and administrative staff on 
The club encourages membership 
the American Association of University Pro- 
ssors, the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
Education and other professional or- 
The subjects discussed by the club 
hus far are: Grading, examinations, the class 
xercise, teaching students to study, interde- 
rtmental relations and the function or pur- 
pose of the club. The officers are Percy Hughes 
philosophy), president; M. J. Luch (English), 
e-president, and J. B. Reynolds (mathemat- 


les), secretary. 


eetings. 


ial terms. 


neering 


ranizations. 





DISCUSSION 


TWO EDUCATIONAL BIRDS WITH ONE 
STONE 


Ir is a trite remark to say that when a com- 
mittee or similar body has something to do it 
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holds together, but with nothing to do it quickly 
morale The student 
council at the Latrobe (Pa.) High School had 


been a dead issue for a number of years. It 


and disintegrates. 


loses 


hac ceased to function, was without power and 
authority, and lacked the respect of the pupils 


of the school who perfunctorily elected it. This 
fail a general reorganization of the extra- 


curricular program of the school was under- 
taken and along with it came a reorganization 
This body 


were 


and rejuvenation of the Council. 
needed something to do. Several tasks 
suggested and the body went to work to accom- 
plish them. Perhaps the most interesting of 
these was the staging of a “School Night” dur- 
ing “Edueation Week.” 

The plan was to dismiss school the last two 
periods of the day and hold these classes at 
night, inviting the parents and patrons of the 
The Council went to 


work quietly but vigorously and for three weeks 


school in to see the work. 


wrestled with the problems of staging this 
“show.” Many problems there were, too, to be 
faced. 

A committee on ushers selected and trained 
fifty pupils whose business it was to show the 
patrons about the building, the location of 
rooms, seat them for the assembly program, and 
in other ways assist in handling the crowd. 
That this was a problem may be seen from the 
fact that there were some 700 pupils in the 
school (a full house) and to these had to be 
one patron per 


added about an average of 


pupil. These ushers were both boys and girls, 
wore prominent badges, and did their work in 
fine shape. 

An information bureau was established in the 
main hall and here it was possible to find where 
Johnnie Jones was the seventh period, or if 
there would be another gymnasium class, or 
where Miss Blank’s room was, ete. 

The assembly program committee worked up 
the program for the assembly which preceded 
class work. A short play, music, announce- 
ments, explanations and a word of welcome 
were all taken care of by the pupils themselves. 

The pupil and parent directions committee 
was responsible for inviting the parents, sug- 
gesting to them the desirability of getting ac- 
quainted with the teachers after the two periods 
were over, of finding just what the schedules of 
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their children were for these two periods, the 
classes, where they met, the names of the teach- 
ers, etc. This committee also educated the pu- 
pils to pay strict attention to the lesson, to offer 
visitors seats if needed, and to avoid looking at 
the door when visitors entered. 

Some 500 purents and patrons of the school 
attended, as well as 100 per cent. of the pupil 
enrollment. This “school night” did two things, 
each of which was valuable. First, it sold the 
high school more to the folks who were sup 
porting it and many of whom had never been 
inside it, thus assuring a warmer cooperation 
between it and the community. In the second 
place it established the confidence of the student 
council in itself, and in addition to this estab- 
lished the reputation of the council as a body 
capable of doing things. This assures it re- 
spect and cooperation in the several other im- 
portant tasks it has set itself to accomplish. 

Harry C. McKown 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 





QUOTATIONS 
POOR MEN AT THE UNIVERSITIES 


In his rectorial address at St. Andrews, Mr. 
Kipling drew a picture of the traditional poor 
student with his bag of oatmeal behind the door, 
and held him up as a desirable model of inde- 
pendence. It is sometimes said that the prob- 
lem of the poor student to-day is different from 
what it was in the past, because of the great 
increase in the numbers of those who seek higher 
learning. But, after all, quantity is not of the 
essence of the matter. The problem of to-day 
is practically identical with that of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth centuries. Given the student: 
sought, *he means of teaching, feeding and 
clothing him. In our most modern schools and 
colleges there are still only two ways of meeting 
the demand—charity and work. The student 
may either depend upon endowments made by 
pious founders, upon help offered by benevolent 
contemporaries, upon special concessions made 
by big-hearted teachers, or he can set about 
making money during part of his time in order 
that he may devote the rest of it to study. 

To be sure between the two means there ap- 
pears to-day to open a middle way—a way that 
really solves the problem by removing its cause. 
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If a nation-wide scheme of scholarships of s 
ficient value to supply both tuition and maip. 
tenance is established, the poor student ceases ; 
be. But unless this scheme is nation-wide ay4 
freed] from any conditions as to the finane) 
standing of the candidates, there will stil! », 
main the problem. With regard to scholarship. 
and maintenance allowances, there is not y 
much to worry about beyond their amount, ; 
therefore their adequacy. An insufficient al); 
ance may do serious damage by encouraging a: 
earnest student to overstrain himself by doing 
hard work on an inadequate diet. But, further, 
it may give him an entry into a circle where he 
ean not benefit fully by the opportunities , 
fered. If he can not take part in all the ordi- 
nary social activities of his school or college, 
he is placed at a permanent disadvantage as 
compared with his fellows. So much is this the 
case that certain education authorities who offer 
scholarships for university training will not 
allow those scholarships to be held at either of 
the two ancient universities, unless the candi- 
date is able to supplement the allowance from 
other sources. In.other words, the authorities 
ean not afford to make an allowance suflicient 
to enable the young person to enjoy the ful! 
advantages of these institutions, vet feel that 
it would be a mistake to allow him to go there 
and scrape through under bad conditions. The 
motive of these authorities is excellent; but the 
choice should be left to the student himself. He 
may be right in thinking that he will benefit 
more by going through under unsatisfactory 
conditions than he would by going more com- 
fortably through a less desirable training 
This, after all, is the fundamental problem for 
the poor student, and is found again in the case 
of those who prefer not to depend upon outside 
allowances and work their way through. 

In the American universities, where “work- 
ing through” is much more common than in 
England, there is beginning to arise among the 
professors a certain doubt about the desirabil- 
ity of the plan. It goes without saying that 
they are full of admiration of the spirit that 
prompts the student to provide for himselt 
while going through college. Everybody shares 
in the respect accorded to the independent 
young people who insist on thus paying thet 
own way. But there is a growing conviction 
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.¢ the American professors, particularly in 
the eastern universities, that this independence 
is bought at too great a price. They are doubt- 
whether the thing can be done in a really 
satisfactory way. Up to a certain point the 
reater earnestness of such a student more than 
ces the lack of opportunity. But a point 
reached beyond which human endurance can 

t extend. An equilibrium may be attained it 

student is willing to give up to work all the 
ne that others give to social activities. In this 

he may go through college, and get its full 
ie, at any rate, on its intellectual side. He 
ertainly suffers: he would be a better all-round 
man being if he could take his fair share in 
| the extra-class activities of his college. But 
this handicap need not be permanent. In after- 
lege life the student can to a considerable 
extent repair the breach in his education, and 
t must not be forgotten that there is a certain 
very definite advantage in the kind of training 
while going through college. For men and 
women who ean adopt this plan “working 
through” is still to be recommended. 

The professors find, however, that some of 
the poor students, and these not the least at- 
tractive, are unwilling to give up their social 
activities. They want to eat their cake and have 
t, too. But they are willing to pay a heavy 
price. It is no joke to earn your own living, 
to do all the work demanded from a good stu- 
lent, and at the same time to take a full share 
A stu- 
lent who puts in from 6 till 9 every morning 


the social activities of your fellows. 


nd from 12 to 1 every afternoon serving tables 

at “Barney’s Beanery” and plays in the univer- 
sity’s first foot ball team has a handicap that 
no young man should be expected to carry and 
at the same time hold a respectable place on his 
class lists. Yet the thing is apparently being 
done, and that is why the professors are getting 
anxious, 

It is possible to look at the problem from « 
different and still more disquieting angle. It is 
beginning to be whispered—just beginning, be 

noted—that a very slight touch of the cold 
shoulder is beginning to be applied to those who 
work their way through college. To most Amer- 
leans this seems incredible, and any one who 
suggests such a thing to an ordinary wholesome 
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citizen of the United States will meet with an 
He will be told that so far 


from cold-shouldering the “working” students, 


unqualified denial. 


their better-off companions regard them with 
almost too great respect, and go out of their 
way to show it: and examples will be given. 
For instance, in a certain high school, “here 
there was an exceptionally large number of girls 
working their way, the principal took the 
trouble of getting three exceedingly well-to-do 
girls to undertake waitress’s work at the school 
restaurant, so that the remaining thirty-odd girls 
who had to do this sort of work to make a living 
might not feel humiliated. It seems a conclu- 
sive argument that no girl need be ashamed of 
doing work alongside of wealthy girls who at 
the end of the week receive exactly the same 
pay-envelope as the rest. But what gives one 
to think is the fact that this precaution had to 
be taken. 

It is, however, in the larger universities, and 
particularly after the war, that traces have be- 
gun to appear of this tendency to cold-shoulder 
those who have to work for their living. Com- 
plaints have been made by men who by going 
kept back in their 
college course and have had to take it up at 


through the war have been 


their own cost at a later age than usual, that 
some of the younger and better-off students 
have shown a tendency to keep to themselves 
and to discourage communication with their less 
fortunate fellows. 

Returning to the general question, the solu- 
tion offered by the Labor Party in England, 
and certainly favored by laborists in the United 
States, is the provision by the state of main- 
tenance allowances wherever these are necessary 
to enable desirable students to go through the 
complete course in a comfortable way without 
recourse to non-academic work in order to make 
ends meet. There are those who reject this 
solution on the ground that it would remove 
a certain incentive to work. Such people look 
back with admiration at the stimulating exam- 
ples set by poor students in the old days. Mr. 
Kipling discerned shrewdly that Scotsmen in 
particular ate apt to glorify those old ways of 
gaining a college education on a diet of oatmeal 
and red herrings. But the menu left awkward 
traces, even on those who won through; and 
who knows how many perished on the way? 
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Those who are afraid of the lotus-eating atti- 
tude apt to be superimposed by the primrose- 
path method of universal scholarships may find 
comfort in the institution of tests that will elim- 
inate all but those who are likely to benefit by 
a carefree course of study. Labor people want 
such scholarships to be open to all, and not to 
be confined to those who have special gifts. 
The special-gift party are now in a stronger 
position than before the development of the 
mental tests, for now it seems as if it will be 
possible in the near future to discover those who 
have the necessary capacity for high-grade edu- 
cation. We may even hope that means may be 
devised for estimating moral possibilities at a 
comparatively early age, in time, at any rate, to 
determine the probabilities for the university 
period. 

Till these new resources are available we must 
content ourselves with striking a balance be- 
tween the advantages and the disadvantages of 
“working through” college. Nothing should be 
put in the way of a man or woman who elects 
to live laborious days in the pursuit of a uni- 
versity education on the ground that the full 
benefit not be ob- 
tained unless the student can give all his time 
to the work. 
carries away a better education than does the 
easy-going, affluent youngster. The only limit 
to the “working-through” student should be his 
endurance. If it can be shown that he is ex- 
ceeding his powers of bearing the physical and 
mental strain involved, it is the part of kind- 
ness as well as wisdom to step in and cut his 
course short. Under all other conditions it 
would appear to be the fair and generous thing 
to let him alone.—London Times Educational 


of such an education can 


The burdened university student 


Supplement. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE FIFTEENTH INTERFRATERNITY 
CONFERENCE 


Greetines from President Coolidge, Newton 
D. Baker, Rear-Admiral C. T. Grayson, Will 
H. Hays, Col. E. M. House and others were re- 
ceived at the opening of the fifteenth Inter- 
fraternity Conference, held in New York City, 
November 30 to December 1, when 352 persons 
were in attendance, representing 54 fraternities 
and 87 institutions. The conference was de- 
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clared to have been the largest and the mos: 
portant thus far held. In connection wit}; ; 
sessions there was a meeting for the first ; 
of local interfraternity councils, compose; 
representatives of fraternities in 28 colleges 
universities, which formed an organizatio 
be known as the National Undergraduate |; 
fraternity Council. Officers of the confer 
addressed the representatives of this n 
ganization. 

The outstanding work of the conference | 
gram was the establishment of a new nati 
fraternity, Phi Kappa Pi, chapters ot 
will be organized definitely within six mont 
at institutions from New Hampshire to |, 
and Nebraska. 
300 undergraduates who are members of t 
loeal 


versity, Pennsylvania State College, Iowa Sta: 


Membership began with ne: 
fraternities at George Washington | 


College, University of New Hampshire, Bu 
nell University, Temple University, Universit 
of Chattanooga, Worcester Polytechnic Inst 
tute, Davidson College, University of Illin 
Stevens Institute of Technology and Nebrask 
Wesleyan University. This action followed t 
recommendation of the conference committe 
expansion, headed by Judge William R. Bayes 
The object of this expansion was expressed | 
the chairman of the conference, John J. Kul 
in these words: 

The college fraternity system should be 
enough so that any worthy student who desires t 
join a fraternity of national and enduring nat 
will not be deprived of the kind of benefits : 
pleasures our own membership has given us becaus 
the fraternities have failed to enlarge sufficient 
their facilities. ... We believe in the merits 
the Greek-letter college fraternity. We be! 
that the voluntary grouping of students living t 
gether under the college system is valuable to u 
versity education. We believe that it vitalizes 
what might otherwise easily become the mecha 
ical, that it connects the class room with the art 
living and that it closes the gap between the » 
room and real life. 


Judge Bayes declared that the expansion 
fraternities should be continued still further “t 
take care of the great influx of college stv- 
dents since the war.” William C. Levere %& 
serted that “it is the duty of the older fratern! 
ties to loosen up and take in more chapcers 10° 
even if there are five new fraternities in th 
next ten years, there will not by any means 














iate facilities for the tens of thousands of 




































lents yearly entering American institutions 
learning.” 

Dean C. M. 
iscussion of the question “How can the fra- 


McConn, of Lehigh, leading a 


nities best promote the interests of the col- 
es in which they are located,’ told of in- 
stances Where fraternity officers nad handled 
elicate problems of discipline more satistac- 
rily than they could have been handled by the 
llege authorities themselves. It was his opin- 
that the problems of conduct could be solved 
the the 
ege authorities and the students. 

Dean Thomas Arkle Clark, of the University 
Illinois, introduced a resolution, which was 
the 


known as 


cooperation between fraternities, 


animously passed by 

the 
Beta Phi, which is based on poor scholarship 
the Phi Beta 


The conference recommended to 


conterence, con- 


nning organization Kappa 


d “has stolen and debased 
Kappa key.” 
he fraternities that they prohibit membership 
Kappa Beta Phi on the part of their mem- 
The eonference extended for a year the life 
of the committee on professional and honorary 
the reading of this 
ommittee’s report, Dean E. E. Nicholson, of 
the University of Minnesota, and W. C. Levere, 
Alpha the 


growth of professional fraternities on the same 


fraternities. Following 


Sigma Epsilon, declared that 
mpus is a danger to general college fraterni- 
Dean Nicholson said that, at 


vherg professional fraternities maintain chap- 


Minnesota, 


ter houses and take members from among third 
and fourth year students, there is a possibility 

iat the general fraternities will have to limit 
their membership to freshmen and sophomores. 
Dr. T. W. Galloway, chairman of the commit- 
tee on social hygiene, reperted that the 1922 re- 
port of the committee had been distributed with 
the financial help of the American Hygiene As- 
sociation and had been received with success. 
With the cooperation of the American Hygiene 
Association a plan is now being developed 
whereby a national committee shall be formed 
to aet in advisory relationship with the Inter- 
fraternity Conference and the Pan-Hellenic 
Conference to seek “sane and suitable steps in 
the field of student hygiene and welfare.” Col- 
lege presidents are being asked to form tem- 
porary committees on social hygiene to study 
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Conterence 


the the 


Committee on social hygiene in terms of their 


plan ot Interfraternity 
loeal situation. 

Officers for 1923-24 were elected as follows: 
A. Bruce 
John Patterson; 
treasurer, Walter H. Conley; 

Arkle 
Henry R. Johnston, Frederi 


Steiner, John J. 


vice-chairman, 
Nate; 


nal ad 


Chairman, Bielaski; 


secretar -P Joseph [> 
educati 
Clark; executive council, 


H. Nymeyer, Ed 
Wilham R, 


Thomas 


visor, 


gar Kuhn, Bayes 


and H. Sheridan Baketel. 
R. W. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE REPRESENTATION OF COLLEGES 
IN GRADUATE AND PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS 


ONE of the most important questions which 


those who are interested in education have to 
answer is that relating to the intellectual vigor 
of the student body. It more frequently is put 
in the form of the standards of scholarship. 
The undergraduate who, unfortunately, may not 
be as deeply interested in the intellectual as the 
athletic vigor of the college, in his best moments 
is concerned somewhat with the standard of 
scholarship, if only to enable a star athlete to 
But the 


ambitious youth who is casting about for a col- 


compete in the approaching games. 


lege in which he may attain the highest possible 
intellectual advantage may indeed be anxious to 
know as accurately as possible just what the 
The 


teachers in the colleges may find an index of 


standards of the different colleges may be. 


scholarly enthusiasm interesting and valuable. 
In moments of depression and discouragement 
when reports from sister institutions picture the 
spirit of students in the class room and on the 
campus generally as incomparably fine and in 
rare moments of elation when one’s own classes 
seem superior, it may be of use to have some 
kind of an objective index of scholarship by 
which institutions may be measured. It was to 
find some kind of an index of this rather subtle 
quality that the present study was undertaken. 

It must be admitted in the first place that so 
subtle a quality as intellectual enthusiasm is ex- 
difficult to not 
really be measurable mathematically. 


ceedinglv measure and may 


Never- 


theless so many attempts have been made to 
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rate institutions of learning on a scholarly basis, 
that it is evident that such a measure is desired. 
Among the standards that have been set up are 
such as the number of teachers in relation to 
students, the quality of the faculty as indicated 
by the degrees which they have attained, the 
physical equipment of the institution as indi- 
cated by libraries and laboratories, the stand- 
ards of admission, and so on. These facts are 
all of importance, it is true, in evaluating a par- 
ticular institution, but it has seemed to the 
writer that a more direct study of the student 
body. or the alumni might give a more accurate 
idea of the intellectual atmosphere of the insti- 
tution. 

As a measure, therefore, of the intellectual 
enthusiasm of the college, the representation of 
the alumni in the graduate and professional 
schools has been used. By determining the 
number of alumni at present engaged in gradu- 
ate and professional studies it will be possible 
more accurately to picture the scholastic atmos- 
phere than in any other way. Of course, there 
are many defects in this standard of which the 
writer is only too well aware. Many students 
who enter graduate and professional schools are 
no more alert intellectually than those who pro- 
pose to enter upon productive work without 
continuing their education beyond the four 
years necessary for graduation. Other students 
who are thoroughly alive to the things of the 
mind by force of cireumstances are compelled 
to enter professional schools without the bache- 
lor’s degree so that they are not credited among 
the alumni of a particular college. A more 
serious defect, perhaps, of the index here pro- 
posed is that the number of students who con- 
tinue their work in the graduate schools is deter- 
mined to a large extent by the proximity of the 
graduate school and the ease with which the 
student may support himself at the same time 
that he is pursuing graduate work. There can 
be no question that the institution whose stu- 
dents can continue their graduate studies with- 
out leaving home and without incurring the ex- 
pense of traveling and boarding, other things 
being equal, will be represented more favorably 
than another school of equal intellectual tone 
whose students may be subjected to heavy ex- 
pense in continuing their education. In addi- 
tion to these defects which are intrinsic, there 
are errors which creep in of necessity in the 
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gathering of statistics. These will be 
from time to time in what follows. 


noted 


In spite, 


tion of alumni in graduate and professional 
schools affords as accurate an index of the en- 
thusiasm for study on the part of a student 
body as we can at present devise. 

In all, over fifty professional and graduate 
school registers were examined, and the college 
affiliations of upwards of 14,000 students were 
determined. This forms a fairly accurate sam- 
ple of the alumni of American colleges now en- 
gaged in studies leading to degrees higher than 
the bachelor’s. These schools included the fol- 
lowing, Auburn Theological Seminary, Brown, 
Bryn Mawr, Chicago (graduate and law depart- 
ments), Cincinnati (graduate and medical de- 
partments), Columbia (graduate,- medical and 
law departments), Cornell (graduate and medi- 
eal departments), Harvard (graduate, medical, 
law and theological departments), Illinois, In- 
diana, Johns Hopkins (graduate and medical 
departments), Kansas, Michigan (graduate, 
medical and law departments), Minnesota 
(graduate, medical and law departments), Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Northwestern (graduate and 
medical departments), Pennsylvania (graduate, 
medical and law departments), Princeton, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Rush Medical 
College, Virginia (graduate, medical and law 
departments), Texas, Tufts Medical School, 
Union Theological Seminary, Western Reserve 
(graduate and medical departments), Wisconsin 
(graduate and medical departments), and Yale 
(graduate, medical and law departments). In 
each case, the registers for 1921-22 were used 
except that of the University of Virginia which 
was of the following year. 

The alumni of some one hundred and twelve 
different colleges enrolled in these higher insti- 
tutions have been tabulated. This list was 
somewhat arbitrarily selected and might, no 
doubt, be revised to advantage. Doubtless, 
some colleges which supply a goodly number of 
graduate stndents have been omitted, while 
some colleges in the tables have so few repre- 
sentatives that they are hardly comparable to 
the majority. A few institutions of recognized 
high standard had to be omitted because of 
ambiguity in their designation in some of the 
graduate school registers. It might also be 
added that several graduate schools could not 
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e used in this study, desirable as it seemed to 
io so because of the fact that the affiliations of 
umni enrolled were not mentioned. In spite 
,f errors and omissions it is hoped that the sta- 
tistics have sufficient accuracy to be valuable. 
None of the Pacific coast institutions has been 
luded because of the failure to obtain certain 
figures in time. 

Of the one hundred and twelve colleges in- 
licated in the accompanying tables, enrolled in 
e higher institutions indicated above there are 
9,534 
1.950 in medieal schools, 1,748 in law schools 


alumni registered in graduate schools, 
and 380 in theological schools, making a total 
of 13,612. It is fully realized that the very 
small number of theological schools included in 
this study is somewhat unfair to the smaller 
denominational colleges which send alumni to 
the smaller denominational seminaries. 


the alumni of the various colleges studied who 
are enrolled in the selected list of graduate and 
professional schools, together with the percent- 
age of the undergraduate enrollment in each 
tvpe of professional school. An examination of 
the table shows that Chicago leads with 1,083 
alumni enrolled in graduate schools, followed by 
Columbia with 902, Michigan with 868, Har- 
vard with 800, Wisconsin with 621 and Penn- 
sylvania with 582. 

The figures in the column headed “Higher 
little in 
to the intellectual vigor of an institution for the 


Institutions” of course show regard 
number of alumni of the various colleges deter- 
mines in largest measure the number of repre- 
sentatives in graduate and professional schools. 
In order, therefore, to eliminate the factor of 
size of the institution from these figures it is 
necessary to divide them by a number repre- 
senting the size of the undergraduate body 
which supplies the candidates for higher de- 
These are shown in the alternate col- 
umns of the table headed per cent. The data 
tor the attendance in the undergraduate schools 
were obtained from the Bulletin of the Bureau 
of Education of Washington for 1922, No. 28. 
The figures given in this bulletin are the latest 
obtainable but unfortunately they are for the 
year 1919-20 so that they are in many instances 
lower than they should be on account of the 
serious inroads made by the war on college at- 
tendance. I have no means of telling how far 


grees, 
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from normal these figures are, but in several 
instances the results would indicate that there 
was a far smaller attendance at the college than 
would warrant the large number of representa- 
tives in the graduate and professional schools. 
On the whole it seemed wisest to use the figures 
given in this bulletin and treat all the institu- 
tions in the same way. 

Referring to the columns of the table in which 
the enrollment of alumni is expressed in per- 
centages of the undergraduate enrollment of 
each of the colleges, we have a more accurate 
index of the intellectual enthusiasm. According 
to these figures, Pennsylvania leads easily with 
an index of 69.3 and Columbia is second with 
49.7. 


those of 


These indices are so much greater than 
the other 


seems likely that there must be some error in 


institutions studied that it 


the figures relating to the undergraduate enroll- 
Most likely the recovery of the attend- 
ance after the war was slower in these institu- 


ment. 


tions, or their reports may have been made 
before the Hopkins 
stands third with 44.5 which might be expected 
in view of the definitely established policy of 


most of others. Johns 


the institution as a fitter expressly for graduate 
work. Clark University shows an index of 31.7 
which is probably smaller than it should be be- 
cause of the fact that the graduate department 
of Clark could not be included in the study. 
This was due to the fact that in the register of 
this 
collegiate affiliation of students. 


indication of the 
Both Hopkins 
and Clark have stood rather apart from the 


institution there is no 


average American college in regard to the aims 
of the school, so that the unusually high indices 
The next in 
31.6 


index of 


of these two are to be expected. 
and 
27.4. 


Illinois 


rank is Harvard with an index of 


Muhlenberg is next with an 


Wisconsin is next with an index of 25. 
and Bowdoin each have 24.1, Haverford 
23.7, Cornell 23.6, Bryn Mawr 22.2, Ursinus 21, 
Franklin & Marshall 20.3 20.1. 
Amherst and Juniata stand next each with 19.1. 
Williams stands next with an 18.4, 
followed by Yale with 18.3 and Indiana with 
18.1. 

The second group of twenty colleges having 
indices between 12.1 and 18.0 in descending 
order are as Rhode State, 
Chicago, Michigan, Rutgers, Lafayette, Trinity 
(Conn.), Wesleyan, Princeton, Emery & Henry, 


has 
Lehigh 


and 


index of 


follows: Island 
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Swarthmore, Roanoke, Dickinson, Brown, Ham- 
ilton, Missouri, Oberlin, Washington & Lee, 
Dartmouth, Boston University and Mt. Holyoke. 

A third group of thirty-three colleges having 
indices between 8.1 and 12.0 are: Cincinnati, 
Northwestern, Colgate, Nebraska, Gettysburg, 
Vassar, Bates, Ohio Wesleyan, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, Wellesley, Beloit, Kansas, Washington & 
Jefferson, North Western Colle.e, Maine, Penn. 
State, Colby, Union, Randolph-Macon, Grinnell, 
Wabash, Tufts, Lake Forest, Goucher, Adelphi, 
Radcliffe, North Carolina, Albion, Wooster, 
Carleton, Hiram and Western Maryland. 

A fourth group of twenty-one colleges having 
indices between 6.1 and 8.0 are: Allegheny, 
Drury, Knox, Lebanon Valley, Syracuse, De- 
Pauw, West Virginia, Colorado College, Trinity 
(N. C.), Vanderbilt, Bucknell, Minnesota, Cor- 
nell College, Rochester, Texas, C. C. N. Y., 
Gustavus Adolphus, Smith, Kentucky, Loyola, 
Middlebury. 

The lowest group of colleges studied, eighteen 
in number and having indices ranging from 1.4 
to 6.0 are: Holy Cross, Davidson, Western Re- 
serve, Richmond, Drake, Tennessee, Earlham, 
Denison, Lawrence, Marietta, Wake Forest, Coe, 
Baylor, William and Mary, Emory, Wells, Sim- 
mons, Sweet Briar. In this group there are 
several institutions which have manifestly been 
graded too low. Holy Cross is not credited 
with the alumni which enter Roman Catholic 
theological seminaries. 

A further analysis of the indices given in the 
table throws considerable light on the personnel 
of the student body of the various colleges. If 
we separate the total number of alumni in grad- 
uate and professional schools according to the 
kind of professional school it is possible to 
determine in a rough way how the various col- 
leges are supplying the learned professions. 

If we arrange the colleges according to the 
indices for the graduate schools as distinct from 
the professional schools, we find again that 
Pennsylvania leads with 52.0 and Columbia is 
second with 34.3. Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Illinois, Clark, Wis- 
consin, Muhlenberg, Bryn Mawr, Ursinus, Har- 
vard, Indiana, Juniata, Franklin & Marshall, 
Lehigh, Bowdoin, Haverford, Michigan, Swarth- 
more and Amherst, in descending order repre- 
sent the leaders which send the largest percent- 
age of their enrollment to graduate schools. 
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In the second group of twenty-five institu. 
tions having indices from 7.7 to 11.5 are the 
following: Missouri, Chicago, Wesleyan, Dick- 
inson, Nebraska, Northwestern, Rhode Island 
State, Boston University, Emery & Henry, Mt. 
Holyoke, Oberlin, Beloit, Gettysburg, Cincin- 
nati, Vassar, Bates, Adelphi, Rutgers, Brow: 
Yale, Wellesley, Ohio Wesleyan, Kansas, Lake 
Forest and Radcliffe. 

In the third group of thirty-three institu- 
tions having indices from 4.7 to 7.6 are the fol- 
lowing: Lafayette, Goucher, Randolph-Macon, 
North Western College, Penn. State, Williams. 
Tufts, Dartmouth, Wabash, Minnesota, Carle- 
ton, Princeton, Trinity (Conn.), Hamilton, Al- 


bion, Colby, Lebanon Valley, Maine, Grinnell, 


Texas, Colgate, Drury, Syracuse, Union, Smith, 
Western Maryland, DePauw, Cornell College, 
Bucknell, Gustavus Adolphus, West Virginia, 
Allegheny, Colorado College and Knox. 

The fourth group of twenty colleges having 
indices from 3.1 to 4.6 comprises the following: 
Kentucky, Roanoke, Lawrence, Vanderbilt, Ten- 
nessee, Wooster, Drake, Virginia, Hiram, C. C. 
N. Y., Richmond, Rochester, Washington & Lee, 


Washington & Jefferson, Loyola and Wak: 
Forest. 

The last group of fourteen colleges having 
indices from 0.9 to 3.0 comprises the following: 
Coe, Georgia, Trinity (N. C.), Baylor, David- 
son, Wells, Western Reserve, Marietta, Emory, 
Sweet Briar, Simmons, William & Mary and 
Holy Cross. 

Without going into detail in regard to the 
relative numbers of alumni who are enrolled in 
medical schools, it is evident by an inspection 
of the column of the table headed per cent. 
under medical schools, that the average percent- 
age for all the colleges studied is 1.9 per cent. 
and that the colleges having the largest per- 
centage of alumni enrolled in medical schools 
are Hopkins, Columbia, Bowdoin, Emery and 
Henry, Clark, Roanoke, Chicago, Harvard, 
Haverford, Wisconsin aud Bryn Mawr. 

In rather striking contrast to the leaders in 
medieal studies are those of the law schools. 
The average percentage of the undergraduates 
of the colleges studied enrolled in the law 
schools is 1.6 per cent. and the leaders include 
Pennsylvania, Harvard, Williams, Yale, Colum- 
bia, Trinity (Conn.), Princeton, Washington 4 
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orgia, Lehigh, Muhlenberg, Haverford, ing of schools of theology or seminaries. a rela 
st, Lafayette, Bowdoin and Rutgers. tively small number of such schools only was 
lata in regard to the representation of investigated and attention was paid in general 
eges in theological schools are so incom- only to some of those schools in which the de 
it it is not felt desirable to arrange the nominational bias is less or where the school is 


co leges upon this basis. While it is conducted in fairly close relatio1 ship to a unl 
ded in any way to discredit the stand- versity having graduate departments 


SHOWING THE UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT AND NUMERICAL REPRESENTATION OF ALUMNI 
LED IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS TOGETHER WITH THE PERCENTAGE OF UNDERGRADUATI 
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